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AUCTIONS 
NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 

Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 

Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 

Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 

Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 7 

Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 

1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 

promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 

Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 

ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 

every Tuesday. 
. R. HARMER 
PHILATELIC AUCTIONEER AND VALUER 
Established over 50 years 
39-42, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
will hold the following Auctions: 

JUNE 11, 12.—The Third Portion of the “‘Thomas”’ 
Collection, BRITISH ASIA and AUSTRALASIA. 

JUNE 18, 19.—Selected Portions of the “Palmer 
Phillips’ British Empire Collection, Fiji to 
Zululand, offered by order of A. F. Palmer 
Phillips, Esq., of Harpenden, Herts. Also the 
Colonial Portion of a very fine General Collec- 
tion, offered by order of C. L. Forster, Esq., of 
Langford Budville, Somerset; and a Specialised 
Collection of New Zealand. 

JUNE 25, 26, 27.—An attractive Foreign Sale, 
including the “Cranley” Collection of Foreign 
Europe, offered by order of H. Cranley, Esq., of 
Finchley, London, N.3; a Specialised Collection 
of Norway, offered by order of F. Aitchison, Esq., 
of Gateshead, the Foreign Portion of the 
“Forster”? Collection and a fine Air Mail 
Collection 

Catalogues of Weekly Sales in Bond Street. Price 3d. 

each, post paid. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. 
1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 

Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 

Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 

of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 

Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 

MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, y 

Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: Mé 

EGINALD A. C. SIMMONDS of 18-20, 
Street, Maidenhead, specialises in the Sale 
by Auction of Antique Furniture, Silver and 

Plate, and all classes of Sporting Guns.—Auction 

Rooms: 26, High Street, Maidenhead. (Tel. 

M’head 666.) 
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PERSONAL 
(ONSERVATIV E M.P. and wife with two 
children of public school age want accommoda- 
tion as paying guests in August in house on 
South Coast (Sussex preferred), but not in big 
town, or would consider share house or rent house 
furnished.—Box 908. 
Ce NTRY RECTOR (C.F. part war disabled) 
seeks a small country parish within two hours 
of London. Stipend not important, but benefice 
house must have reasonable amenities with 
gardener andor gardener’s cottage available.- 
Avply, Box 912 
7 LDERLY LADY urge ntl 
Limousine, also CHAU E COMPANION, 
age 20-40 Live in, generous salary.—Write, 
MRS. T., 44, Armitage Road, N.W.11. 
ADY (41), shorthand typist, adaptable with 
personality desires position as Secretary with 
gentleman or club. Willing to travel. Open to 
suggestions.—Box 924. 
LA>Y (60) would assist with housework in 
return for good home and companionship. 
No salary. Southern England preferred.—Box 903 
\V ANTED. Good Partridge and Pheasant Shoot 
for coming season in Home Counties. Keeper 
Write, Box 917 
MISCELLANEOUS 
AT 59, GEORGE STREET (Baker Street), W.1 
(Welbeck 2718), D. HOLROYD-BARKER 
(ex-R.A.F.) has a choice 


collection antique and 
modern furniture and furnishings at reasonable 
prices 


ACK BARCLAY, 

Rolls Royce and Bentley, 
quiries Stock Lists sent on 
stamp).—12 and 13, St. George 
Sq.. London, W.1. Mayfair 7444 
LTD 


O sD-ESTABLISHED LONDON FIRM of furriers 
are prepared to carry out renovations and 
re-modelling of better quality furs. Estimates 
submitted at keenest possible prices.—D. LEVY 
and SONS, Morley House, 413, Regent Street, 
London, W.1. Tel.: Langham 1767 
"THE FARMER’S RIGHTS ASSOCIATION is 
moving to more convenient premises. 
As from May 14, the address will be: 11, 
minster Chambers, 3, Victoria Street, 
S.W.1. Will members please note this 
Your HOUSE. An exhibition of modern build- 
ing methods applied to houses to suit indi- 
vidual needs.—HEAL’'S. 196, Tottenham Court 
Road, W.1. 


requires Austin 


essential 





world’s largest retailer of 
invites your en- 
application (1d. 
Street, Hanover 
JACK BARCLAY 


West- 
London, 





EDUCATIONAL 
SHORT STORY WRITING Send 24d. for 
“Stories that Sell To-day” (a special bulletin 
and prospectus of world-famous’ course).— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 
ULBY HALL SCHOOL, Welford, near Rugby. 
Boarding School for Girls 8-18. Preparation 
for School Certificate. London Matriculation, 
Higher Schools, University Scholarships, etc. 
Prosvectus from Headmistress. 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. Autumn term 
commences October 2. All branches of Domestic 
Science taught. Day and resident pupils. Certi- 
ficates granted.—PRINCIPAL: MISS RANDALL, 
lst Class Diplomee, EDINBURGH TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 
HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. Residential 
Branch: St. Huberts, Gerrard’s Cross, Fulmer 256. 
WHERE ARE THE WRITERS OF TO-MORROW? 
Fresh blood is needed in journalism and liter- 
ature. Develop your latent talent in your spare 
time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNAL- 
ISM—the only school under the patronage of 
leading newspaper proprietors. REDUCED FEES. 
S»ecial courses in Journalism, Short Stories, 
Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays, English 
Literature. Personal tuition by correspondence. 
No time limit Free advice and Booklet from 
Applications Department, L.S.J., 57, Gordon Sq. 
London, W.C.1. Mus, 4574. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


__HOTELS AND GUEST! 
aaa 


Glorious Devon. 
Beautiful Dart Estuary. 
RALEIGH HOTEL, 
DARTMOUTH. 
Excellent Cuisine—Fully Licensed. H. & c. and 
gas fires in all rooms.—Apply, MANAGER, terms 
and vacancies. 
‘XETER. ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En ee. 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 109 
LORIOUS COTSWOLDS, LANGSTON aes 
HOTEL, KINGHAM, OXON. Modern, com- 
fortable; trout fishing, tennis; splendid centre; on 
main line from Paddington.—Tel.: Kingham 209. 





OLIDAYS at Margate; overlooking sea; 10/- 
day.—WEBB, ‘‘Essex House,’’ Fort Crescent. 
LANGOLLEN HAND HOTEL. One of the best 
in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
salmon fishing in River Dee. H. and C. running 
water in all bedrooms. Inclusive terms from 20/- 
daily. Tel.: 3207. Telegrams: ‘‘Handotel.”’ 


ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL. 
6-10 York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet, yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 
One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 
This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Running water, telephone 
and gas fires in all the comfortable bedrooms. 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- 
ment. Terms 5 and 6 gens. en pension. Produce 
from own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as 
possible. 
LONDON. 


WESTMINSTER. 
ST. ERMIN'’S, 
ST. JAMES’'S PARK, S.W.1. 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded yet 
close to Whitehall and only one minute from the 
Park and Underground Station. Well furnished, 
comfortable Hotel Bedrooms, fitted h. and c. 
basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 146 per night, with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm- 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 
Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 
grams: Erminites, London. 


ONDON. WILTON HOTEL. 
WILTON ROAD, VICTORIA, S.W.1 
Central for all parts of London. Room, bath and 
breakfast from 136. Opposite Victoria Station 
and near Horticultural Hall. Victoria 202678 


3176. Tele- 


MiAPLow 
COMPL EAT ANGLER HOTEL 


Comfort, good food, and a well-stocked bar 
await you at this well-known Hotel in one of the 
most beautiful parts of the Thames Valley, only 
30 miles from London. Telephone No.: Marlow 15. 


IDHURST. SUSSEX. 

THE HISTORIC 15TH CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 

that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 

Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
Telephone No.: Midhurst 10. 


DEVON. COUNTRY ESTATE near Exmoor, 

* Riding horses, four traps, rough shooting, 

archery, etc. Home farm, Guernsey herd. Terms 

7gns. Trains met.—LEY, Marsh Hall, N. Molton, 
N. Devon. S. Molton 81. 


ATRONISED BY ROYALTY. 

Many famous men have patronised the Brank- 
some Tower Hotel. Their judgment has given 
to it a character and a status which is probably 
unique amongst the leading Hotels of England. 

With private sea promenade and wooded cliffs 
and grounds as lovely as anything that can be 
imagined or desired, the Branksome Tower 
Hotel provides also every facility for sport and 
pleasure which could be expected of a first-class 
Hotel. These include a cuisine and a cellar in 
keeping with an international reputation. 

BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL 
BOURNEMOUTH 
‘Phone: B Bournemouth 4000. 
S° SSEX. BEECH HILL HOTEL. 
its cuisine, 
Hard court, 


Famous for 
its glorious position (sea views). 
swimming pool, wonderful gardens. 
Terms £66-. No extras. Tel. 203 Bushlake Green. 
USSEX. NEAR BATTLE 
MOOR HALL HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 
Tel.: NINFIELD 330 
ACountry House Hotel, every comfort and a cheer- 
ful atmosphere. Dancing. Own Riding Stables. 
Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex. Good 
Hacking. Rough shooting over 250-acre farm. 
Trains met Bexhill or Battle. Terms from 5 gens. 


W: JODLANDS PARK HOTEL, now at Wingham, 
Claygate, Surrey, stands in 5 acres of attrac- 
tive grounds with home produce, and is within 
10 minutes of electric trains to Waterloo. Busi- 
ness people or those on leave catered for. Partial 
board £5 5s. a week. Telephone: Esher 3433. 





SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions 


XPERIENCED NANNIE wanted for baby ex- 

pected in May. Good home, good wages.— 
CHINN, 8, Hans Crescent Mansions, 50, Hans 
Crescent, S.W.1. 


ARDENER wanted. Able run electric light 

plant. Good cottage, near bus route and town. 
Another man kept. Write full particulars, GEN. 
HERBERT, Moynes Court, Chepstow. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


ARRANT-OFFICER, Military Clerk of Works, 

39 (Territorial), now serving in S.E.A.C., re- 
quires position on discharge as Estate Manager or 
Clerk of Works. Expecting release in September. 
Pre-war master builder. Practical. Very inter- 
ested in agriculture.—Box 919. 


Under Personal and Miscellaneous 2/- per line. Other headings \/6. (Min. 3 lines.) 


FOR SALE 


~ 40/50 ROLLS ROYCE. 1930 Model, Mulliner 
Limousine. Superbly upholstered. Low 
mileage. Exceptionally good condition. Unused 
since 1939. Comparatively new tyres. £1,700. No 
offers.—Box 906. 
A 9-ft. 2-piece Trout F.y Rod, hand-built cane 
almost new, with unused Hardy Aluminium 
Reel £8 15 Spinning Rod, 7-ft., 2-piece, built 
cane, new, £6 5s.—Box 911. 
) AINTY HAND-MADE BOUDOIR CAPS. Ecru 
and all pastel shades. 126 each.—299, Parrs 
Wood Road South, East Didsbury, Manc hester 20. 
ENNIS MOTOR LAWN MOWER, 1934 model. 
30 inches wide. Perfect condition. £150 or 
near offer. Seea Hillingdon, Middlesex, by ap- 
pointment with BUTTON, Central 7811. 
OG BISCUIT, very high feeding value, small 
manufacturers will supply a few kennels, who 
are regular buyers.—Particulars, write Box 905. 
EADSTONES, RECUMBENT STONES, 
CROSSES. MEMORIAL TABLETS, etc., 
designed by well-known Sculptors for erection in 
any part. Incised Roman lettering. Sketch 
designs prepared free. Illustrated Book on 
Memorials, 5/- post free, or on loan from the 
Secretary, SCULPTURE AND MEMORIALS, 
North Dean, High Wycombe. Tel.: Naphill 42. 
ADY ofiers lovely Beige and Brown Lace 
Evening Dress, best quality, well cut, lined 
crepe and georgette. Not backless, pretty short 
sleeves, 36-40-55, 5 gns. Pair Bronze Kid Evening 
5 s; known make, pre-war, medium heels, 
. 2 gns. -—Box 910. 
ERFUME.  D’Orsay, 
Chavalier. App. 1'. oz. 
Ladies’ Boots with skates, 
make, £5.—Box 915. 
OSTAGE STAMPS. Fine worthwhile selections 
of British Colonials sent on approval. Mint 
and Used, including recent. Priced for wise 
buying. Ref. appreciated.—CHARLES J. COOK 
(B.P.A.), 41, Holbrook Lane, Trowbridge. 
AWING OUTFIT, comprising 30-in. portable 
ball-bearing sawbench, light steam tractor on 
rubber tyres, luxurious 3-room living-van with 
Calor gas, Hostess range, etc. Complete outfit of 
saws, belts, tools and tackle, ready for work. 
Suit two partners. Seen Cumberland. £750 com- 
plete. Might separate.—Box 925. 
UNBEAM TALBOT 10 h.p. 1939 Saloon. Silver 
grey. Tyres and general condition excellent. 
Price £465.—Box 907. 
TARPAULINS, Ex-Railway material, 10 by 7 ft., 
166, ditto, 20 by 12 ft., 65-. Sheets, suitable 
for farmers, secondhand, duck or tent material, 
10, 15, 20, 25 and 30 square yards, 3s. per square 
yard.—BATLEY & CO., Stockport. 
ERY beautiful Shawl, 60 in. by 60 in., cream 
silk, deep fringe, self embroidery all over. 
Exc ellen te Eee £20. cal 923. 


Mystere, Milord, and 
Sealed, £3 each. 


size 7, Swiss 


panelled, lantern roof, end kitchen, ‘collet, 
two doors, gas oven, gas geyser, four gas lights, 
mains, electric lighting, 12 volt car lighting, desk, 
coal fire, hot water tank, cold water tank with 
pump, airing cupboard, loose table with chromium 
plated chairs, one double berth, removable child’s 
cot, bath, wardrobe, numerous lockers and cup- 
boards, Jewell awning. 35 other caravans in stock. 
H.P. terms arranged. F.O.C. CARAVAN CENTRE, 
206, The Broadway, London, N.W.2. Telephone: 
Gladstone 2224, 





WANTED 
DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 
and SAFES, etc., wanted for CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lane, London. 
Holborn 3793. 
A PPAREL. Highest prices returned for dis- 
+* carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloth- 
ing of all kinds. Private owners may send with 
safety to Dept. C.L.. JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1793), 24-25, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 
YARAVAN and C AR wanted, up to £600, or will 
4 purchase separately.—HUNTINGDON, Fron 
Farm, Groes Road, Colwyn Bay, North Wales. 





ANG MOWER required. State width, condi- 
tion, price, to CAUDWELL, Harwell, Didcot. 


ELKS, Holloway Road, N.7, and Finchley, N.12, 
offer good prices for modern and reproduction 
furniture, carpets, curtains, cafe furniture, 
pianos, billiards tables, etc.—Phone: North 2747, 
Hillside 3214 and 4477. 
IBRARIES and smaller collections of books 
wanted. High prices paid. Removal at my 
expense, any distance.—HAMMOND, 223, Drews 
Lane, Birmingham, 
NAISSES MANN AND SHACKLETON, pay high 
prices for Linen, Curtains, Blankets, etc., 
Silver and Plated goods, Jewellery of every 
description, also Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and Chil- 
dren's discarded or misfit garments and Furs. 
Offer or cheque by return for consignment sent. 
Est. 1860.—FERN HOUSE, NORBITON, Surrey. 
.B.—YOU GAIN by selling your car to a large 
firm of repute. Eustace Watkins, Ltd., pay 
high prices for good modern cars, all makes.— 
Details to EUSTACE WATKINS, LTD., Chelsea 
Manor Street, S.W.3, or ‘phone Flaxman 8181. 
ORTABLE Extending Fire Escape Ladder, 
country house. Needing repair no objection.— 
CARTWRIGHT, Ystym Colwyn Hall, Meifod, 
Monts. 
REQUIRED for special purpose, a few Rolls 
Royce or Bentley cars. Wraith, 44-litre, 
overdrive or low mileage models not earlier than 
1937.—Box 851. 
32-26-35. Ht. 
Box 764. 
S#oT GUNS, WANTED TO PURCHASE, con- 
dition immaterial if capable of repair. BEST 
PRICES paid for any kind of 12b. Send for inspec- 
tion; immediate return if offer not acceptable.— 
CHARLES RIGGS & CO. (proprietors of E. M. 
Reilly & Co., est. 100 years), 22, Wormwood Street, 
London, E.C.2. Write for Gun and Crop Protection 
lists 
OULD LADY sell countrywoman brown 
Indian Lamb Coat, good style and quality, 
reasonable. 38-42-5 ft. 7 in.—Box 909, 


IDING BREECHES for Lady, 
5 ft. 4 in., and Boots, size 5.— 


GARDENING 
LPINE STRAWBERRY, fruits con 
from June to November. Very } 
easily grown. Produces heavy crop; 
flavoured fruit year after year. Stror 
12/- dozen.—J. MACGREGOR, F.R.H.S. 
Carluke, Scotland. 


BREST SELECTED GARDEN NETS 

25 x 2 yds, 10s.; 25 x 3, 15s.; 95 x 4.9 
40s.; 25 x 8, 40s. Carriage paid.—W. C 
Kessingland, Lowestoft. 
CEASE: CLOCHES pay for themselv: 

season, last a lifetime. They spec 
tables by weeks, double and treble out; 
fresh food the year round. Send for list 
LTD., The Grange, Chertsey. 


YARDENS DESIGNED AND CONS’ 

Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927 
address.—GEORGE G. WHITELEGG 
hurst), Nurseries, KNOCKHOLT, Kent. 





ARDEN PLANNING. Design and s 
of gardens old and new, by E. N. 
B.Sc., 1.L.A., Swanley Dip. Hort.,1, Bos 
Sutton Coldfield. 
ARDEN SCHEME. Do not miss visiting the 
many gardens that have kindly promised t 
open under the Queen’s Institute of Distric: 
Nursing Gardens Scheme during the coming 
Spring and Summer for the benefit ©: distric: 
nursing. Lists can be obtained from the 
GARDENS SECRETARY, 57, Lower Belgrave 
Street, London, S.W.1. 
S YOUR GARDENER OVERWORKED 
help you to help him ! Write for det 
range of horticultural supplies, which 
hand, wheel and power-driven tools of every 
description ; tying materials, fertilisers, etc 
Over 3,000 regular clieats throughout Britain 
Please let us know your requirements 
vices are at your disposal.—J. T. LOWE 
Longham, Wimborne, Dorset. 
YNORGANIT. The Organic Soil Dressing 
which supplies abundant humus to the soil 
Replaces Stable Manure and ensures the best 
results from future application of fertilisers ir 
the garden and on the farm. 3 cwt. lots, 96 per 
cwt. Add 1/- per cwt. for carriage on smaller 
quantities. Reduced prices for bulk orders fo; 
farm purposes or large areas; prompt delivery.- 
Further particulars from: CORNISH MAN. 
URES LTD. (Formerly Cornish Fish Products 
(London) Ltd.), Alexandra Dock, King’s Lynn, 
Nf OTOR AND HAND LAWN MOWERS Wanted 
Send particulars and price required to DALE 
JONES & CO.. 81, Little Albany Street, London 
N.W.1, Motor Mower Specialists. Mowers over- 
hauled, repaired, exchanged. 
AVING STONE. Quantity Old London York 
rectangular Paving Stone for sale.—WILLIS, 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Tel.: 3358. 
TEGETABLE and Flower Seeds of QUALITY- 
we do the experimenting, not you !—W. J 
UNWIN, LTD.. Seedsmen, Histon, Cambs. 


LIVESTOCK 
EAUTIFUL pedigree Great Dane faw n Bitch 
Puppy, 4 months, by Rebellion of Ouborougt 
—Particulars, photo from BERNARD L. BRAD. 
FORD, East Hoathley, Lewes. 
ULLDOG PUPS. Choice of two bitches ready 
in about a fortnight. Bred from first-class 
winning and whelping strain. In superb condi 
tion. Thirty guineas each.—MOLLY ABBOTT 
58 West Ave., Pinner, Middx. Tel.: Pinner 2619 
ULLDOG PUPPIES champion. pedigree 
healthy; good ‘soso short bodies; correc: 
tail; very affectionate. Good homes only. Fr 
18gns. Seen London. Also very good Bull 
Bitch; brindle/white; beautifully marked 
pion pedigree; sweet nature; most affect 
8 months; 12 gns.—Apnly, Box 867. 
OSLINGS, 3 weeks old; strong and | 
£1 each.—Write: SHELTON HOUSE, 
Newark. 
NDIAN GAME, the ideal table fowl. 
eggs guinea 15 n.r. delivered. Also CI 
mother hens, hatching weekly.—HAROI 
Lammack, Blackburn. 
HAKI CAMPBELLS, 8-week Du 
Goslings 37.6, delivered. A 
BARTLETT, Woodsedenway, Salfords, § 
OVELY BROWN POODLE Puppies 
standard size, exceptionally well br 
12 to 15 gns.—_SNELGROVE, Gt. Bayn 
monden (7), Kent. 
p*4?. GRANULATED, 17.6 cwt. (ap 
paid. BLUE FLINT GRIT, 15- < 
MANURE, 20/- cwt. carr. paid. PARR 
5 pints 20/-- BUDGERIGAR SEED, 4 
CANARY MIXTURE, 4 pints 20-. All} 
ROTUNDA FOODS, South Street 
Surrey. 
ULLETS, PULLETS, PULLETS. ¢ 
see our 6'; months old at point of 
cannot manage, write us your req 
Satisfaction guaranteed._FERNLAN 
Chertsey. Tel.: Chertsey 3252. 
Pere, BRED BLACK AND WHITE 
PUPS for sale. Both parents wé 
experienced gundogs. Dogs, 10 gns. 
Greens Norton, Towcester. 
SHETLAND SHEEPDOG required. (¢ 
try home, Sussex. Dog puppy 
House trained. Good pedigree.—MRS. H 
Cliff, Folkestone. 
QTRAWBERRY ROAN MARE, 16 hand 
excellent jumper, quiet in traffic 
comfortable ride. Vet's certificate 1! 
Reason for sale—owner in Forces. £60 
"TARN COCKERS, black dog and bitc! 
pups. Four months. Reg. K.C. ! 
distemper. Garnes Copper Plate—Wood« 
leader blood. 10 and 12 guineas eacl 
BURROW, Bratton Clovelly, Devon. 


We car 
ils of our 
includes 











— 
*“ COUNTRY LIFE” _COPIE > 


For Sale 
OUNTRY LIFE,” from June 4, 1943, 
ber 29, 1944, six missing. Offer ove! 
NEWMAN, 4, Lower Summerlsnds, 
Devon. : 
“OUNTRY LIFE,” July 17, 1942, to ( 
1942; February 5, 1943, to December 2 
(May 7, 1943, missing). Offers to 44, ‘ 
Road. Leeds 6 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIO: 
ADVERTISING PAGE 974. 





yecem- 
3 108.— 
Exeter, 
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Harlip 


MRS. WILLIAM SEYMOUR 


Mrs. Seymour is the youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Angus Hambro, of Milton Abbas, Dorset. 
Her marriage to Captain William Seymour, Scots Guards, only son of the late Lieutenant-Colonel 
Charles Seymour and of Mrs. Seymour, took place recently 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICITY 
ia HE British local government system is 
often recommended as being the nearest 
thing to Lincoln’s definition of democ- 
racy—government of the people, by 
the people, for the people—but the whole- 
hearted understanding and support of the 
citizens which is necessary to make any 
system of representation effective has certainly 
seldom been exhibited in the exercise of the 
local franchise. Even at the time of elections, 
when every publicity medium was used to 
entice the voter to the local polling booth, 
the number voting rarely exceeded 50 per cent. 
and was normally between 25 and 35 per cent. 
These are the figures given by the National 
Association of Local Government Officers in a 
Report on Relations between Local Government 
and the Community and the Reconstruction 
Committee of that body adds that ‘of those 
who do vote, a small proportion only under- 
stands for what or for whom it is voting.” 
The Committee finds reason for this apathy 
and ignorance partly in the widening of public 
interests beyond local affairs, partly in the 
failure of local authorities themselves to attract 
and stimulate the interest of the citizen and to 
bring him into more active co-operation. 

rhe Committee is convinced that what is 
wanted is an active long-term policy of public 
relations—not propaganda, of course, but some 
machinery not only for explaining the local 
authority to the public, but for explaining the 
public’s needs and opinions to the local autho- 
rity. In the mouths of local government 
officers this might be expected to mean little 
more than a demand for a new category of 
“Public Relations Officers,’’ and that is certainly 
one of their suggestions. But the Committee 
somewhat more realistically recognises that the 
most important means of contact between the 
local authority and the community it serves is 
the local Local newspapers have done 
their duty in this direction most valuably in 
the past, and if their efforts of recent years have 
been hampered it is certainly no fault of theirs. 
Editors of such papers, especially in rural areas, 
have long recognised a growing tendency among 
local authorities to resent and avoid publicity 
for their work. Public meetings in full council 
are used merely as a “‘rubber stamp”’ assembly 
for the confirmation of business conducted in 
committee and sub-committees behind closed 
Some local authorities go further: they 
forbid their officers to give accurate information 
to the Press, refuse access to committee 
minutes and agenda before Council meetings 
take place and decline themselves to make any 
public statements. If there are, here and there, 
a few newspapers of a type which regards local 
government primarily as a source of “scandals”’ 
and “‘sensations”’ they are not numerous enough 
to justify this general attitude of anti-publicity. 
The ideal obviously is that the local authorities 


Press. 
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should give every facility to the Press to report 
and comment on their proceedings and that the 
Press, on the other hand, should take its 
responsibilities seriously and report local pro- 
ceedings clearly, truthfully and critically. 

What can be done? The prevalent practice 
among local authorities of “going into com- 
mittee’’ and discussing matters, in the absence 
of the Press, in respect of which notice has not 
previously been given, is expressly forbidden to 
county and borough councils by the Local 
Government Act of 1933, and it would be 
easily possible to bring urban and rural district 
councils under the same code. On the other 
hand, there can be little doubt that the presence 
of ‘‘observers’’ does hamper genuine com- 
mittee work, for which it 1s generally super- 
fluous, and there are occasions when the public 
interest does demand a secret debate. Secrecy 
is certainly justified with regard to matters 
which may involve litigation or involve the 
interests of third parties, and under the present 
administration of town and country planning 
an increasing number of matters are bound tou 
arise about which the publication of details in 
the early stages may well prejudice the full 
development of a scheme. Here something can 
probably be left to the discretion of the Press 
if they are properly treated and their relations 
with the authority are amicable—the co-option 
of newspaper representatives to local authoritics’ 
public relations committees sounds a good idca. 
But that any attempt to secure systematic 
secrecy is against the public intercsts cannot 
be doubted. Surely it 1s of the utmost impor- 
tance, for instance, that the facts with regard 
to the recent re-planning resolution at Caiter- 
bury by which the blitzed area is “designated ” 
should become public property. Without 
attempting to prejudice the matter in any way 
it may be said that though the voting of the 
Council was unanimous, only six of the 24 
members voted. Twelve were debarred by 
financial interest and six abstained. Of the six 
who voted, five were co-opted members and 
the only publicly electcd voter was the chairman 
of the Town Planning Committee ! 


CURLEW CALLING 


HE curlew swirls on the wind’s swing, 
And then sweeps low to rest, 
Against the sun-bleached west, 

With Oh, so bright and light-fringed wing. 


So swings my heart, with vapture flung, 
Forth on the fresh whorled note 
From his soft pluméd throat 

And the dead earth to life has sprung. 


PHILIPPA GALLOWAY. 


RISE OF THE ECOLOGIST 

N his provocative and constructive article, 

The New Landscape, Mr. G. A. Jellicue 
turns our attention to the biological aspect of 
the production of landscapes pleasant to the 
tutored eye and satisfying to man’s needs in 
his out-of-door surroundings. The problems of 
biological adjustment once popularly grouped 
under the term ‘‘balance of Nature,’’ are 
now more learnedly called ecology. By 
chance Mr. Howard Spring reviews in this same 
issue Professor Tansley’s ecological romance 
Our Heritage of Wild Nature and no better 
basis for a consideration of these problems 
could be found. Mr. Spring tells us that the 
best general picture of ecology in being is to be 
found by considering the life of a wood of 
deciduous trees, and Dr. Tansley’s readers will 
have no difficulty in following Mr. Jellicoe’s 
argument that the forest of mixed species with 
its power of regeneration and fertilisation may 
ultimately be of more value to the nation than 
the vast areas of conifers which the layman so 
intuitively dislikes. Fertilisation is, of course, 
one of the most fundamental of ecological 
problems, and it is interesting to find Dr. Colin 
Butler, of Rothamsted, telling the Royal 
Society of Arts that in modern conditions the 
number of wild foraging insects has been so 
reduced in this country that they can no longer 
be relied upon to effect a full set of fruit and 
seed crops. Dr. Butler recommends a further 
extension of the growing practice among fruit 
growers of hiring colonies of honey-bees which 


can be moved to and from orchards as and 
when required. 


GENTILITY AT BAY 


RS. JARLEY was horrified at the thought 

of her chaste and classical exhibition 
being confused with a low, vulgar Punch, and 
according to an extremely interesting report 
published by Nuffield College a number of 
holiday resorts are in a similar state of tind 
Some of them—Devon is particularly specified 
regard themselves as essentially ‘classy’ and 
are shocked at the prospect of an influx oj 
holiday-with-pay-makers. They will not cater 
for such persons and will keep up their prices 
unless forced to reduce them at the point of 
the bayonet. Possibly the holiday-makers may 
settle the question by going somewhere else, 
but supposing they do not, which side will win? 
Will the holiday-maker become select and 
refined? Will they, in Jasper Petulengro’s 
phrase, ‘‘be bitten by that mad puppy they 
call gentility’’? Or on the other hand will 
Torquay and Sidmouth experiment tentatively 
with Blackpudlian or Southendian delights? It 
is an entertaining question which may very 
likely settle itself by means of more holiday 
camps. Meanwhile one thing seems to be 
certain, that unless holidays are ‘“‘staggered’’ 
there will be such a rush in August as has never 
been known and is not at all likely to keep 
down prices. 


THE GVAL’S CENTENARY 
HEN Charles Peace was in Armley Gaol 
he designed a monument for himself 
which, according to Mr. Frith, r.a., 
the feeling of a true artist.”’ It was, we are told, 
rather like the Albert Memorial. That was 
rather hard on the Prince Consort and so indeed 
was the Memorial, though many of us are fond 
of its gilded pomp from childhood’s days. More 
and more as time goes on do we realise how 
much we owe to that Prince, at whom the world 
once unkindly laughed, and there is one much 
more worthy monument to him which this year 
celebrates its centenary. That is Kennington 
Oval, where for the moment the pieces of barbed 
wire from prison cages still make cricket im- 
possible. Originally it was a market garden; 
then it was let to a private cricket club; then 
the club got into financial difficulties and the 
land was actually offered for sale in building 
plots, when Prince Albert intervened. There is 
no evidence that he took much interest in 
cricket, which was not played at Rosenau, but 
he saw the value of fresh air and exercise for 
the people of London, and the Oval belonged 
to the estate of the Duchy of Cornwall. So 
he stepped in and saved it, and when the 
chocolate caps of Surrey are once more seen in 
their old home a thought may well be spared 
to the far-seeing Prince to whom these hundred 
years of cricket and happiness are owing. 


THE LAST BRITISH WOAD FARMER 


ROM the days when Julius Caesar met our 

woad-stained ancestors until comparatively 
recent times, the woad plant (Jsatis tinctoria\ was 
used throughout Europe for the application of 
indigo, which it readily produces, to textile 
fabrics and, like flax, it was a pretty general 
crop in this country until the eighteenth 
century. Then imports of indigo from the Indies, 
and particularly Bengal, made it no longer 
worth while to grow in any quantity, and its 
cultivation died out. It was revived, however, 
in America, where new processes adopted during 
last century made it once more an economic 
source of indigo. Then came synthetic indigo 
and the natural indigo industry retired again to 
Bengal. With one exception, however; a certain 
Mr. John Graves, who had been employed in 
the American industry, re-introduced oad 
growing into Lincolnshire, and at Kingsway, 
near Boston, sixty acres of woad were giown 
on the Woad Farm yearly. Cultivation 5] read 
to other parts of Lincolnshire and for a time 
British grown woad was exported for the use 0! 
American indigo producers and dyers. The 
last crop of woad in this country was grown on 
the Woad Farm in 1936 and its owner, Mr. 
Thomas Booth, a nephew of the original John 
Graves, has just died and was buried at the 
Church of St. Nicholas in Boston 
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NOTES... 
By 
Major C. S. JARVIS 


S each fishing season slips past, with the 
attractive Spring conditions merging 
all too rapidly into the less productive 
ones of full Summer, I decide that I 

know less and less of the mayfly’s mode of life, 
and feel more reluctant about attempting to 
t the date of its appearance. Our local 
has to make this risky prophecy, as 
during the mayfly season, which has to be 
declared shortly after Christmas when the 
arranuements are made and the rods are let, 
irge for a beat is increased, and one is 
»wed to take a friend; but their forecasts, 
t to say, as a rule are not in the Old 
1ent class 

ist Spring the mayfly season was well 
over before it should have started according to 
schedule, and this year, owing to the insect 
being precocious again, the official period saw 
only the tail-end of a quite remarkable hatch. 
The difficulty of making any sort of forecast 
is increased through the mayfly being early on 
one river and late on another, and this year 
the insects were coming down in full blast on 
the Avon by April 26, but were not seen on the 
Dorset chalk-streams some 25 miles to the west 
until nearly a month later. In the days of 
long ago when the mayfly dap on Lough Corrib 
drew me across the Irish Channel annually the 
insect was usually not much in evidence until 
the early part of June, while on most English 
rivers it was seldom seen before May 15; and 
one could make arrangements beforehand with 
some degree of certainty. 


* * 
* 


NOTHER little peculiarity about the may- 
A fly’s appearance noticeable this vear has 
been that, whatever the weather conditions, the 
hatch did not start until about 6 p.m., and in the 
Spring the trout have usually ceased to take 
much interest in surface insects by this time, 
and are reluctant to move again. This at any 
rate was my considered opinion the other 
evening when, after a long hard day of incessant 
casting at the odd rise here and there, I began 
to pack up and, with the slipping of the 
rod joints into their case, I saw the first mayfly 
of the season come fluttering down on the 
surface of the water. 

He was followed by others, one of which 
was taken by a salmon smolt—always the 
first to sample a new dish—but I argued that 
the trout would not be enthusiastic about them 
on the first day, that it was too late in the 
evening for a good rise, that I had already 
had a breakfast in my bag, and, moreover, that 
I was far too weary to fish properly and obtain 
any pleasure from it. So I finished packing up, 
went to the neighbouring cottage for late tea, 
and on my way home an hour later looked up 
the long stretch of river by the bridge, and saw 
in the bright rays of the setting sun the whole 
length splashing and boiling with madly rising 
trout. How lucky were both Elijah and Elisha 
that they were never called upon to prophesy 
about the mayfly hatch ! 


* * 
a 


ITH regard to salmon smolt I should be 
interested to know what is regarded as 

a record size for this small fish before he makes 
his initial exit to the sea. In common with 
Most trout anglers I have had quite a lot to do 
with them, particularly on those damp drizzling 
days when it is difficult to get one’s fly to float 
Properly, and when, after spending some five 
Minutes drying and oiling one’s lure to tempt 
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THE MOUNTAIN STREAM, 


some special trout, a precocious salmon smolt 
dashes half way across the river to swallow it, 
and fix it firmly at the base of its tongue, from 
which it is extracted in such a part-worn con- 
dition that no self-respecting trout could be 
expected to look at it. The odd thousand or so 
of salmon parr I have removed from hooks on 
various rivers and in various moods have one 
and all averaged between 5 ins, and 7 ins., but 
this Spring I took on one reach on a chalk- 
stream two smolts which measured no less than 
9¥% ins., which so far as I can make out is 
something of a record. Perhaps some fisher- 
man reader of CoUNTRY LIFE will have some 
interesting fnformation to give on this subject. 


* * 
* 


ie the ‘‘good old days”’ when beer was 3d. a 
quart, and central heating in private houses 
had not become general throughout the land, 
so that the temperature in one’s bedroom fell 
below freezing point during cold spells, we were 
in the habit of complaining about the moth 
which corrupts, and the damage it could cause, 
but if my memory serves me right it was seldom 
that one found one’s clothing had been exten- 
sively damaged. Occasionally when one had put 
away in a cupboard a disreputable old shooting- 
coat, with possibly some dried partridge blood 
about the pockets, one discovered in the 
Autumn that the moth or its offspring had eaten 
a small hole or two in the dirtiest part of the 
material during the Summer months, and one 


J. Hardman 
LANGDALE 


accepted the situation as just retribution for 
carelessness. There were also the rarer occasions 
when one went abroad on active service, and 
left behind a trunk filled with civilian clothing 
without any precautions, thus providing the 
moth with several seasons to carry out some 
real destruction to brighten up the tailoring 
trade. In any case if one suffered from serious 
moth trouble it was usually entirely one’s own 
fault, and that of those who stayed at the 
home base, and due to neglect to take proper 
precautions, 


* * 
* 


gees the moth trouble seems infinitely 
worse than it was some 30 years ago, and, 
unless one carries out a thorough inspection 
of every woollen garment at least once a month 
one may find that one’s tail coat is more suitable 
to use as a landing net when fishing than as a 
garment to be worn at dinner, or that one’s 


pin-stripe trousers have had the pin-stripe 
neatly removed down the front of each leg. J 
imagine that all this must be due to the central 
heating of houses which, though it makes the 
process of rising from and going to bed in 
Winter less of an ordeal than formerly, has also 
made life very much easier for the moth, as 
no longer must he seek for a warm corner in 
which to hibernate, but can, in an atmosphere 
of eternal Summer, continue to work and 
propagate his species for the twelve months 
of the year. 
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THE PROSPECT BEFORE US—IV 





THE NEW LANDSCAPE 


F there is any one branch of science 
that stands out as being the most signifi- 
cant in regard to the future of the land- 
scape, it is that of ecology. Ecology is 

the study of systems of vegetation and plant 
life. 

Until the eighteenth century, as described 
in the first article of this review, it can be said 
broadly that the radical changes in the English 
landscape that had taken place had _ been 
gradual, and had been confined to the transition 
from a forest to an agricultural pattern. Nature 
had been given time herself to adjust the dis- 
turbance to her original balance. Since the 
eighteenth century man has tended to take the 
place of Nature and the intellect has partly 
come to take the place of common sense, 
intuition and the process known as trial and 
error. But the single intellect has been unable 
to acquire the ‘‘total’’ knowledge required, and 
accordingly the specialist has come to take the 
place of universal man. It is this that has 
produced the ‘“‘compartmental”’ system of study 
that has proved so insufficient. In a properly 


By G. A. JELLICOE 


balanced group of specialists no such individual 
specialist has been or could have been aware of 
the absence from the table of any fellow member. 
The rise of the town planner since the last war 
shows the realisation of the need to co-ordinate 
the various specialists of at least one sphere 
of activity. Now can be seen the need of the 
town planner’s counterpart, the ecologist. The 
ecologist is the only known scientist who may 
be able to adjust the unnaturally quick develop- 
ment of the works of modern man to the 
constant speed of natural growth. 

The 18th-century landscape was 
upon the clear-cut activities of three per- 
sons: the aristocrat, the farmer and the 
labourer. All other personalities were pale in 
importance beside these. The aristocrat gave 
us the English park, the farmer the chequer- 
board pattern of the English fields, and the 
labourer gave to the whole a human scale. The 
rise of the industrialist confounded this pleasant 
triumvirate and confused the issue by intro- 
ducing two formidable rivals, himself and the 
regiment of “‘hands’’ employed, hands that 


built 


rapidly turned into machines. This grim pair, 
out to create urban England at the expe ise of 
rural England, had not between themse \es 
harmonious relationship. Economical], 
were bound together, but socially they wer 
antagonistic. The chaos in the English scen 
as we see it to-day is therefore a just refl: ctio) 
on the conditions where responsibility {1 jt 
creation and maintenance was divided ; 
antagonistic parties. 

It is certain that unless the “responsibility 
pattern” is at least as clear-cut as it was in the 
eighteenth century, chaos in the landscay« wil] 
increase and no landscape architect, however 
eminent, will be able to do other than eticct 4 
compromise. All the tendencies appear t 
indicate that economic man of the last century 
is giving way to social man. With this in mind, 
therefore, it is possible to piece together the 
complicated picture of responsibility as it 
exists and to establish which are the dominant 
parties. It would appear that the three dominant 
parties will be the Local Authority, the Industri 
alist (comprising agriculture and the extractive 

industries), and Whitehall. Let 
us consider the five parties con- 
cerned in the [ 


d 


they 


nony 


creation of the 
coming landscape, namely thes 
three, together with the tradi- 
tional landowner and _ the 
specialists required now to create 
landscape. 


The Country Land- 
owner 

HE break-up of the larg 

estates 1S causing genuine 
concern as to the future of th 
great historic English house and 
park. It is perhaps inevitabk 
that social man should cast ai 
envious eye on these places and 
compare them with his own 
crowded condition of living 
Social man would, however 


a 


CEMENT WORKS, PIT: 
STONE, NEAR TRING 
The quarrying will cause ex- 
cavations reaching to the foot 
of the Chiltern Hills, from 
which this view was taken. 
The Company wished that the 
workings should harmonis: with 
the surroundings and called in 
a landscape architect to ailvise. 
THE SAME VIEW IN 
FIFTY YEARS’ TIMF. AS 
ENVISAGED BY MR. 
JELLICOE 


The topsoil is saved avd re- 
spread over the quarry (loor. 


and the area is returned to 
pasture. Note the tunnel under 
the new main road in the fore 
ground, enabling the fi:ld to 
be kept as one farm unit. A 
grid of trees has been ,laced 
over the Works. All planting 
has a purpose, whether a- pro 
tection from wind, to give 
shade, to act as camouflage, for 
dust filtration, or for frut 
production. By this diversity 
and utilitarianism, rather thav 
because it has set out only to 
make a beautiful scene, the 
area should become related to 

its traditional surroundings. 
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make a mistake in supposing that 
the disappearance of these privately 
owned establishments would auto- 
matically mean an improvement 
for himself. On the contrary, for 
generations at least they may be 
essential to the landscape future of 





this country. They are the direct 
and visible contact between our- 
air, B selves and 18th-century England 
€ Of and are therefore the firm stepping- 
Sa stone across the boggy nineteenth 
hey century. They alone set standards in 
vere all spects, whether of general 
en culture, the landscape arts, or agri- 
tion cultur They alone are the all-round 
its breed ng-ground of those concerned 
ong @ in lat Despite the vision of land- 
owne) > in presenting property to the 
lity count’y through the National Trust, 
the @ the « tablishment of some of the 
Will creat houses as schools and institu- 
Ver tions, and their acquisition for 
ot a publi use by Local Authorities, 
t their outstanding value to the 
ury comn inity must be that they are 
ind, living organisms of ‘‘total”’ landscape. 
the It n be a century before social 
It man vill have educated himself to 
ant cultu: d standards comparable to 
ant those of the eighteenth century; and 
tr- it would appear that wherever 
“a taxat — Piast — A DOUBLE-TRACK MOTOR ROAD THROUGH MOUNTAIN SCENERY. _ By setting the road 
ana ty Al le ‘uaa lla a little way up the slope, traffic is segregated from the life and activities of the valley. Following the 
comn unity as a whole. . “14: . os 
th contour line and free of buildings and advertisements, the road does not injure the scenery 
ese The Local Authority 
a T! E traditional responsibility of the land- The scope of the responsibilities and other on the impact of modern machinery, mass 
noes vner to create and maintain order in the powers of Local Authority for landscape are production, electric power, transport, marketing 


lands 


This « 
- recent 


ape has passed to the Local Authority. 


hange has taken place gradually during 
vears and it is what might be expected 


considerable. First it needs to educate the 
whole community to a sensitivity to Nature, in 
order to overcome the almost universal desire 





anda host of other factors affecting the buildings 
and their location, size of fields, and so forth. 
Increasing mechanisation, for instance, will lead 


in the changed sociological conditions. There among slum dwellers to destroy newly-planted to widespread reconstruction of farm buildings, 
may be the age-old struggle between the barons trees and shrubs. Secondly, it must bring all most of which were built when there was little 
Tg and the king transferred to Local Authorities waste and derelict areas back to fertility or to or no machinery and when the cost of agri- 
unt and Whitehall respectively, but the balance of use of some kind, and, by the introduction of cultural labour was low. Mr. H. D. Walston 
the power in England has always been with the grass and plants into close urban areas, toshape has summed up in Country LIFE (June 30 and 
and country as a whole rather than with the capital. an ‘‘ecosystem’’—a system of vegetation in July 7, 1944) the requirements of a modern 
ible rhe continuity of history alone suggests that which animal and plant life are in equilibrium— farm as “basically, a large, straight-forward 
an it is the Local Authority who must bear the throughout the district. Thirdly, it must shed, designed vertically rather than horizon- 
and @ burden of the future landscape. Since the develop its area asa ‘‘total’’ landscape, in which _ tally, where all storage is on the top floors and 
wn @ system of Local Government is one of a some- parks and gardens, farm lands and excavations, the material comes down by gravity as it is 
Ing what transitory Council elected by popular vote housing and all the solid manifestations of a needed; further, the desigm must be simple 
ver, and since it is a permanent officer who must city itself are in one design. enough to allow it to be used with the minimum 
ultimately bear responsibility, it would seem ee of alteration for many different tvpes of farm- 
that the traditional function of the landowner The Industrialist ing.”’ Here is certainly a fresh outlook on a 
will be borne by the town clerk or his equiva- HE three dominant commercial users of traditional subject, one that links farming 
1T- @ lent. Already the town clerk is a man of the land will probably be the farmer, the closer to industries such as cement works, with 
y highest calibre and it may be predicted that he forester and the quarrier. the’r tall silos, and gives food for thought on 
ai will grow in stature as his cultural responsi- The future of farm landscape must depend a essential component of agricultural scenery. 
we bilities unfold. on the one hand upon political issues and on the Afforestation through the Forestry Com- 
| mission is now largely under State 
ai control. It is becoming apparent 
_ that the layman, who _ intuitively 
the dislikes the vast areas of conifers, 
vith has some scientific cause for doing 
| in so; the ecologist is showing that 
ise. the natural forest of mixed species, 
with its power of regeneration, soil 
IN fertilisation, and the like, may 
AS ultimately be of more value to the 
R. nation. 
The extractive industries have 
already played havoc with the 
me countryside, and _ it is not too 
si much to suppose that these indus- 
» tries will increase. Many mountains 
der like those of North Wales may 
res prove to contain minerals of the 
to highest value to the coming civilisa- 
\ tion. Three conditions of work 
; would appear to be necessary: (1) 
oe that the value of the area to be 
ing quarried is assessed in relation to 
el amenity value; (2) that the buildings 
ive and workings are well disposed and 
for cleanly maintained; and (3) that the 
ruit waste areas are returned to fertility, 
sity if necessary in association with one 
aD of the allied industries such as 
to oe or ene ee gn 
7 of the great gifts of science wou e€ 
the @ A DOUBLE-TRACK MOTOR ROAD THROUGH AGRICULTURAL COUNTRY. Using existing the le eae of so-called waste 


to@ ‘tees for the dividing strip (left) or wayside features. Two designs made for the British Road Federation 
8 to show how modern roads need not spoil traditional scenery if laid out on landscape architecture principles 


in a continuous cycle of production. 
The multitude of landscape 
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A MODERN FARM, 
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SHOWING THE NEW VERTICAL TYPES OF FARM 
Their design and relating to the landscape by appropriate planting and 
the use of appropriate materials will require thought. 


The photograph is of an 


American farm, but similar buildings are likely to be erected in England 


problems belong rightly to the Local 
Authority and will call for all the energy 
and pride that can go with Local Govern- 
ment. But clearly there are other problems, 
such as the location of industry, which are 
national and which can only be settled in 
London. The first purpose of the Ministry 


PLAN FOR 
TYPICAL OF 


WOLVERTON, 
MANY THROUGHOUT 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


of Town and Country Planning is to co- 
ordinate the other interested Ministries and 
adjust their requirements into the complex 
physical puzzle of the countryside. The 
example that springs to mind is the road, 
the alignment and landscape of which will 
affect our countryside for generations to 


A THOROUGHFARE’ 


THE COUNTRY. Natural growth has 


been excluded from the town 


THE SAME STREET — with one-way 
south aspect of the ugly wall of the L.M.S. railway 
for an attractive promenade. From A Plan for Wolverton 


traffic and trees 


planted, converting the 
repair shops into a shelter screen 
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come. But the Ministry has another and quite 
different function; it is a kind of ‘“‘coaxer”’ to the 
Local Authority. Few people yet realise the powers 
over a delinquent Local Authority now given to 
the Ministry, but an interesting situation can be 
foreseen in the near future. The Ministry hy its 
very establishment must be composed of personne! 
of vision far beyond that of the average |.ocal 
Authority. It is free of local politics and prejuilices, 
and all of the well-founded fears that swell with 
officials of long experience and traditions. The teimpta- 
tion may come to shift the creative responsibility 
from country to London; should this take place it 
would proclaim the bankruptcy of local genius and 
enterprise, the genius that gave to our architecture 
of all periods an individuality and diversification which 
is a continuous source of wonder. 


The Technician 


\ HERE once universal man did all himself, now 

many specialists must sit at a table to produce 
the landscape of the future. At one end sits the town 
planner, concerned-with the use of land and concerned 
also to see that all technicians are present; at the 
other end may be the ecologist, concerned with the 
fact that man is a part of Nature and that there can 
be no ultimate happiness until any upset in an existing 
balance of Nature has been made good. When the 
deliberations of all these scientists are advanced and 
much of the policy settled, the arts may enter in the form 
among others of the landscape architect. He it is who 
would talk the language of all the scientists and express 
through his work the full force and combination of 
their culture. America, with its eight University Chairs 
of Landscape Architecture, is already at this stage and 
has created such overwhelming scenery as that of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. But in Europe, mainly 
because of the slow change in the attitude of mind to 
anything to do with the land, there is no comparable 
training. The civilised organ of expression of the forces 
of land science may simply not be there when the time 
comes, and England will have lost the greatest land- 
scape opportunity since she gave the lead in Europe 
two centuries ago. 

The illustrations only givea clue as to what is called 
for at the present time. It isa matter of vision and 
imagination rather than cost, and it would be well if the 
Local Authorities, or the big industries, each had its con- 
sultant from whom they could obtain advice on the 
esthetic aspects of any proposed undertaking affecting 
visual amenities. A skeleton organisation of the Insti- 
tute of Landscape Architects is now spread throughout 
the country, and the Institute recently issued a 
statement on education, which concluded : 

“It is probably too soon to establish a philosophy 
of landscape upon which teaching may be based. The 
objective of design is still uncertain, though a centre 
of learning would be able to establish principles in a 
way that is not possible at the present time. Neverthe- 
less, it would appear that the roots of design lic not 
merely in the past of Europe, but also in the past of 
the East. During the eighteenth century there was a 
gathering together of the landscape philosophies of the 
two hemispheres in the English school of landscape 
gardening. This blending of East and West has been 
observable continuously since that date and therefore 
cannot be taken only as a phase. For this reason the 
history of landscape should be approached from a 
global rather than from a European point of view, and 
the fundamental urge of mankind towards Nature 
should be properly understood and related to the 
philosophies current at the time. It would appear that 
the future trend of landscape would primarily be 
towards utilitarianism, by which most of this country 
is already determined, and which has created our 
beautiful fields, farms and hedgerows; and secondly, 
towards the natural, which can find its highes: ex- 
pression in such areas as can be preserved in their 
primitive state and in the gardens of the East, \ hich 
are echoed in our own “‘informal’’ gardens. Modern 
machinery and rationalisation tend to geometris: our 
landscape, to flatten out small hills, and to straix/iten 
crooked lines; the complement of this is the Nature 
reserve in which the spirit of Nature is accentuated, 
and where man can fulfil his biological urge towaras 
association with animal and plant life.” 

The endeavour of the landscape architect would 
seem to be to meet these contrary needs not so much 
by further separation as by a reasoned and carefully 
planned process of integration of the one with the 
other. This article has outlined the administrative 
framework within which the process of evolving a new 
system of landscape design will have to be worked out. 

The previous articles in this series appeared on May 18 and 
25, and June 1. The next article will appear on June 22. 
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MARATHONS WITH SALMON By WEST COUNTRY 


N the days of our fathers it was generally 

accepted that a minute to the pound was 

a reasonable time to take over killing a 

salmon, and many of the older generation 
still seem unable to understand, even to believe, 
that with modern rods, which on the average 
weigh only from one-third to one-quarter as 
much as did those of fifty years ago, fish are 
regularly killed in shorter time than they used 
to be 

{here are two main reasons for this. The 
first is a question of mechanics. The longer the 
rod the less is the leverage which can be exerted 
on the fish, and at the end of the fight it is much 
more difficult to bring the fish within range of 
vafi or net with a long rod than with a short one, 
and this alone may add several minutes to the 
affair. Moreover, the vast 17-18, even 20 feet, 
weap ns of past generations, although they 
looke| mighty formidable, were in reality ex- 
tremcly inefficient instruments. They tapered 
even!\’ from tip to butt, and so the bottom joint 
of probably 4-5 feet, which might contain 
from one-third to one-half of the total weight, 
and 14 inches through at the lower end, 
was really a ‘‘passenger’’ and never came 
into ; lay because the comparatively light top 
would break long before the strain could affect 
the first joint. 

‘he second reason is that the lighter a fish 
is held, as long as it is kept moving, the faster 
it will play as a rule. The strain is enough to 
frighten, but not seriously to handicap its 
activities, and as it is proverbially pace which 
kills the faster a fish fights the sooner it is 
beaten. Very few salmon sulk on light tackle, 
whereas on heavy gear it is quite a common 
thing for a fish to ‘‘stand on its head,’’ because 
it finds that this is the best method of resisting 
the heavy strain. 

* * * 

| do all my salmon spinning nowadays 
with 7-foot rods weighing 51% oz., even in the 
heaviest floods on our very rapid rivers, and I 
find that the average time taken to kill salmon 
works out at about 45 seconds to the pound. 
Yet every now and then, for some reason or 
another, one gets the extraordinary fish which 
does not conform to the general rule. Some- 
times a salmon gives one a chance to gaff long 
before it is really played out and may be on 
the bank in two or three minutes. Then there 
is the reverse of the medal, the quite ordinary- 
sized salmon which takes several times the 
ordinary time to bring to the gaff. 

The easiest fish to kill is the one which runs 
upstream, and if the angler is wise and skilful 
he will encourage it to keep in the fastest part 
of the stream by exerting just sufficient strain 
to make it want to continue, and not enough 
to pull it back into the easier water in the middle 
or tail of the pool. The most difficult is the one 
which persists in going down-stream no matter 
how often one gets below it. A year or two ago 
[had two one morning. The first, a 17-pounder, 
fan up into the rapid at the head of the 
pool and remained there, fighting both the 
current and the strain of the rod, until it was 
practically beaten. It was on the bank in six 
minutes. The second, a little 8-pounder, after 
a couple of quiet minutes, bolted down stream 
through a succession of shallow stickles, fouling 
the line several times on rocks, and was 
finally gaffed in 18 minutes more than 150 
yards from where it was hooked. 

* * * 

One seldom hears nowadays of the Mara- 
thon battles which seem to have been common 
in days gone by, and for this the improvements 
in tackle, and the higher average skill of anglers, 
is doubtless the reason. Probably the longest 
fight in the history of salmon fishing is the one 
recounted by Couch in his book The Fishes of 
the British Isles. It took place on the Shannon, 
where a man hooked and played a salmon for 
hours, during which time it ran 3 miles down 
stream. Darkness was approaching and, weary 
with atigue, he handed the rod over to a friend. 
Number Two put in 8 hours and covered 7 miles. 
A gentleman living nearby heard about the 
Homeric struggle and offered £5 for the chance 


of finishing it. He lasted 9 hours and 4 miles 
and then the rod broke just above the reel, and 
the fish escaped after being played for 22 hours, 
during which it travelled 14 miles. Nothing 
seems to have been seen of the quarry in all 
this time, and one is inclined to wonder if it 
really was a fish at all and not a submerged log. 

There is another story I read somewhere in 
which a man played a salmon for several hours. 
Then he put the rod down and went home to 
supper. Later he came back, ‘“‘ played”’ the fish 
through the night and landed it at breakfast 
time. It weighed 14 lb., and the captor evi- 
dently had not the most elementary ideas how 
to kill a salmon, as no fish of that size, even if 
foul-hooked, could last half so long. 

In 1930 an angler in Newfoundland played 
a salmon for 12 hours before it broke away. It 
was seen twice and estimated at 35 lb., and to 
be hooked outside the mouth on a No. 10 fly 
and fine cast. A fish of this size on light tackle 
if it refused to fight and just cruised about 
might be a very difficult proposition to finish 
off. Years ago, when spinning a little quill 
minnow on a light trout fly rod, I had to fish 
on for exactly an hour without ever seeing it, 
and without ever having more than 5 or 6 yards 
of line out. The fish just swam round almost 
under the rod point. It was undoubtedly foul- 
hooked. 

A 19-lb. salmon in Nova Scotia took 6 hours 
and 20 minutes to land. It was hooked in the 
right gill-cover, 
and the long time 
it took to kill is 
puzzling because, 
in my experi- 
ence, a fish foul- 
hooked any- 
where about the 
head does not 
take appreciably 
longer to get out 
than one with 
the hook in its 
mouth. I once 
had a 15-Ib. sal- 
mon hooked in 
exactly the same 
place on the 
bank in 9 min- 
utes. Last sea- 
son I had a 6-lb. 
grilse hooked 
under the chin 
on a small fly, 
and it was landed 
in 5 minutes. 

On four oc- 
casions only in 
thirty years’ salmon fishing have I played a fish 
for an houror more. The first I have already re- 
Jated. The second was a very strong 16-pounder, 
and soon after hooking it I noticeda weak place in 
my gut substitute line about 20 vards from the 
end. Each time I saw this come off the reel I had 
to let up nearly all strain, and, as would happen, 
the fish persisted in hugging the far bank. 
Finally it got down near the tail of the pool 
where there was a considerable fall, and I felt 
sure it would go over, as it was by this time 
pretty well beaten. But, by the greatest luck, 
it came into mid-stream, and let me get that 
weak place safely back on to the reel and 
several other coils over it. Then I “‘walked”’ it 
up the pool away from danger and put in the 
gaff after 65 very nerve-racking minutes. 

A 14-pounder took me even longer. I was 
fishing the tail end of a flood, and the river was 
still big and dark with peat stain. To begin 
with I had on a 2-inch Devon and a 5/5 trace, 
but sea-trout kept swirling up at the bait and 
turning away without taking, and so I changed 
to a little 1-inch dull gold Devon and a trace of 
9/5 Japanese gut substitute. Almost at once 
I hooked a salmon in the worst place for 
light tackle. 

It was a narrow opening and the full force 
of the current ran under my bank and there 
was only one little bay, about a yard square, of 
slack water. The fish made several good runs, 


and in-between lay resting for minutes at a 
time downstream of my stand. I could only 
do as much “pull devil, pull baker,’’ as I 
thought the light trace would stand. Several 
times I got it nearly in, but each time it was 
swept out of reach by the current. At last it 
made one more run upstream. 

Putting on every ounce of pressure the gear 
would bear I pulled it in towards the side as it 
dropped back in the stream, and then into the 
little bay. Down went the gaff, but, at the 
critical moment, the fish plunged and the stroke 
missed. The salmon was now on the edge of 
the bay; another moment and it would be into 
the current and away again. It was invisible 
in the peaty water, but, judging its position by 
the trace, I thrust the gaff down and then pulled 

-into something solid, and out came a short, 
thick fish covered with sea lice. ‘The time was 
1 hour and 20 minutes, and when I tried the 
trace it simply fell to pieces. 

My longest fight of all was with a 23-pounder 
foul-hooked at the base of the back fin. To 
begin with it moved sedately up into the white 
water under a little fall at the head of the pool 
and remained there for thirty minutes, shifting 
only a yard or two each time I managed, by 
putting the rod point almost into the water and 
exerting side strain, to upset its balance. Then 
the line broke, but the pool was narrow and I 
tied on a new bait, and the second throw I felt 
the drag as the hook picked up the broken 


THE FULL FORCE OF THE CURRENT RAN UNDER MY BANK 
AS I FOUGHT FOR A 14-POUNDER 


Inch by inch in it came; at last I 

grabbed it and, taking the utmost care not to 

disturb the fish, began knotting the two ends. 
But, in the excitement, the loose one slipped 


length. 


and disappeared. The performance was re- 
peated, the line joined, and the fish felt again. 
Now it seemed to realise that something was 
amiss. It shot down stream at the rate of knots, 
through two fast stickles and into a long shallow 
pool where it was in plain view all the time. 
But it could also see me and kept rooting, as 
foul-hooked fish often do, under the far bank 
trying to get out of sight, and to prevent the 
line getting hung up in over-hanging branches 
1 too had to take to the water. For nearly 
another hour I waded up and down that pool, 
slipping and floundering on the water-worn 
rocks until I was wet to the waist. Each time 
I tried to get near enough to gaff the fish would 
move off, but at last I managed to inveigle it 
over to my side of the river where it lay-up 
beside a big rock which allowed me to approach 
unseen. Cautiously I peered over; there was 
my friend lying in about three feet of water. its 
gills working fast, showing that it was feeling 
the strain. Gaffing a fish deep under water is 
always a tricky business; it looks so much 
nearer the surface than it really is. But I made 
no mistake, and the gaff went home after an 
hour and 35 minutes into a fish I felt I really 
had earned. 
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OLD ENGLISH PEWTER-I 


G. BERNARD HUGHES 


EWTER, that grey quakeress among metals, 
invariably appears in severely plain attire. 
Her sombre beauty is seen best when illumined 
by mellow candle-light: then she glows, more 
mellow, even more softly grey than silver. In one of 
the Bab Ballads a duke, an earl and a knight are 
described as wearing gold, silver and pewter under- 
clothing. This shows the position relegated to pewter 
since silver and china drove it from the dining-room, 
in the same way that, four centuries earlier, pewter 
was superseding treen. 
During the twelfth century pewter was made 
only 4 age so ye a ree meget 1.—PEWTER FROM SCRAP METAL YARDS IN WOLVERHAMPTO\ 
yassed before it was used for domestic purposes, anc : : ‘ 3 
08 only in the homes of the higher aa ae nobility. Left and right are Stuart lidless tankards which cost 2s. 6d. each in 1930. : In the 
Pewter was too expensive for common use. Its first middle is a mid-Georgian lidless tankard, which with the plates cost 10s. in 128 
mention for table purposes was during 1274 at 
the Coronation banquet of Edward I, whoowned flower or animal. The earliest were small house black metal with its lead content cam: 
three hundred pieces. Towards the end of the initials and in general the smaller the mark into vogue, it was used almost entirely for 
Elizabethan régime, however, pewter was in the earlier the piece. The addition of a small drinking purposes. 
common household use among all except the circle of beads or dots is indicative of 16th- or Imitation “ silver’’ hall-marks were stainped 
very poor: it reached their tables about a 17th-century origin. on pewter during the seventeenth and early 
century later. Harrison in his Description of The touch-mark to pewter, being what the eighteenth centuries : four small shield-shaped 
England, published before 1587, speaks of the _ hall-mark is to silver, makes it one of. the surest punches containing the lion passant, date letter, 
presence of pewter in the home and the skill means of dating a piece. When a date isincluded maker’s initials and the leopard’s head, which 
of the pewterers, who “‘have grown into such in the touch-mark it refers to the year that the to the casual observer had every appearance of 
exquisite cunning that they can in manner touch was struck on the ‘“‘counterpane’’ at genuine silver marks. 
imitate any form or fashion of cup, dish, salt, | Pewterers’ Hall. Pewterers were not permitted A great deal of English pewter is unmarked, 
bowl, or goblet.’’ to alter their touch once it was struck, except mostly made in the provinces by journeyman 
The grey silvery sheen of pewter is due to by a general order of the Court. Once a date pewterers not associated with any Guild. The 
the presence of tin, a metal with almost the appeared in a pewterer’s touch it continued towns with Pewterers’ Guilds of their own were 
brilliance of silver. The researches of Mr. unaltered throughout his career: it is therefore York, Exeter, Newcastle, Bristol, Birmingham, 
Walter Churchill record the following propor- no guide as to year of manufacture. Bideford, Barnstaple, Bewdley, Edinburgh 
tions : best quality, known as “tin and temper,” There were, until Cromwellian days, two Glasgow, Dublin and Cork. Peter Monamy’s 
112 parts of tin to 26 of copper; ordinary qualities of pewter, both without lead. Every- painting of Broad Quay, Bristol (Fig. 3), shows 
thing was strictly con-_ in the right-hand corner the Block Inn where 
trolled and pewter resided and worked a well-known 18th-century 
goods were assayed by pewterer, Richard Going. Pewter ware is seen 
the local Guilds. The displayed in the shop window. The workshops 
fine quality metal was were at the rear and the Going family lived 
marked withaheraldic overhead. Going’s pewter is stamped with the 
rose surmounted by a_ Lamb and Flag together with his name. 
crown bearing an X, Foreign pewter was nearly all marked. The 
the X indicating rich- rose and crown with the addition of initials in 
ness of metal; the the crown or on the heart of the rose is never 
coarse quality was English. Unmarked pewter can be approxi- 
stamped with the mately dated by remembering that the simpler 
maker’sname. During _ the piece the earlier, both in general line and in 
the nineteenth cen- ornament, 
tury, however, the Hollow-ware was cast in gun-metal moulds 
rose and crown mark coated with fine pumice and resin or egg white 
came to be stamped and red ochre. The molten metal was poured 
on measures and tan- in: after cooling it was removed, a dull and 
kards irrespective of lifeless piece of pewter. Some articles were cast 
quality. When public- in several sections and soldered together betore 


.—19th-century pewter made from public-house metal 
and collected for less than £1 from se rap-metal dealers in on ® pa Mah 


The cups and ale pitcher were made for domestic use in 1800-2 


quality metal, 100 parts of tin to 17 of antimony; public-house 
black metal, 60 parts of tin to 40 of lead. 
:xperts can recognise real pewter by its weight, colour, 
and feel. Masse recommends this test for old pewter: ‘‘ Bend the 
pewter backwards holding it close to the ear, listening for the 
characteristic noise made by the metal while being bent. This 
‘cry’ is known as the cri de l’étain.’”’ When buying plates test 
them for resonance. A genuine pewter plate when struck gives 
a pleasant sound like a gong. 
In the latter part of the fourteenth century, the Worshipful 
Company of Pewterers was established in London to maintain 
the highest standard of design, workmanship, and quality of 
metal: also to limit the manufacture of pewter to skilled 
workmen and their apprentices, who were required to serve six 
vears. The scarcity of pre-Jacobean pewter is due to the strict 
regulations issued by the Pewterers’ Guild, a trade union 
whose members were not allowed to repair a broken piece 
brought to them. The Guild compelled them to throw it into 
the melting pot and cast a new piece from the mould then in use. 
The brotherhood of Pewterers, like other medieval guilds, 
was a religious organisation, under the patronage of the Virgin 
Mary. During the reign of Henry VII the Pewterers made 
compulsory the old system by which every reputable pewterer 
stamped each article that he made with his ‘‘touch” or private 
mark. These marks had now to be registered on a spatial 3.—BROAD QUAY, BRISTOL, FROM A PAINTING BY — 
plate called a “‘counterpane” or ‘‘touchplate,” kept by the MONAMY (1670-1749). In the bottom right-hand corner is the shop 0 
Guild to which he belonged. The touch mark may be the maker’s Richard Going, who displayed pewter wares in his window. Reproduced 
name alone or with the addition of an emblem such as a by courtesy of the Bristol Museum and Art Gallery 
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5—FLAGON WITH UP- 
RIGHT THUMBPIECE OF 
ABOUT 1610 


being turned, scraped and burnished on a lathe. 
Low relief work such as plates, dishes, and 
chargers, known as ‘‘sadware,”’ was finished by 
hammering on anvil and swage: makers were 
known as sadware men. Hammering was a 
speciality of the London pewterers who first 
turned their sadware on the lathe, then hard- 
ened it by hammering round the booge (the 
shaped or shouldered part between the rim and 
the base). It was turned again on the inside 
so that hammering is only visible outside. 
Hammered plates and dishes are stronger and 
more valuable than the plain type. 

Because pewter received constant and 
sometimes rough usage, shapes were designed 
to facilitate frequent scouring. With this neces- 
sary limitation household utensils were made 
for every purpose, for the most part character- 
ised by fineness of line, elegance of curves and 
rightness of proportion. Little decoration is 
found, seldom more than simple beadings or 
reeded edgings to emphasise structure. Orna- 
mentation was sometimes applied. At first there 
was wriggled or joggled work, achieved by 
tapping a rough chisel and rocking it from side 
to side. Then followed engraving, cut with a 
sharp tool and frequently of later date than 
the casting: deep engraving is seldom found. 

Pewter engravers journeyed from pewterer 
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1600 -1650 


l670-1705 
700-1750 : 


6—CROMWELLIAN 
FLAGON WITH ACORN 
KNOP ON THE LID 


1650-1695 ~ the 
chargers have correspondingly 
1670-1705 \ 


1735 [820 ‘. 


9,—GUIDE FOR TELLING THE DATE OF A 
PEWTER PLATE BY THE STYLE OF ITS RIM 
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(Left) 4.-AN OLD 
MOULD FOR 
PEWTER 
SPOONS IN THE 
MUSEUM 
OF FINE ARTS, 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 


7. — EXCELLENT 
FLAGON 


to pewterer, doing their work on the premises. 
Engravers of silver called this work ‘‘scratch- 
ing,’’ although on good pieces coats-of-arms and 
floral devices were cleverly executed. Owners’ 
initials were always popular on plates, bowls 
and tankards. If the three letters occur in a 
triangular shape, the single letter at the apex 
indicates the surname, the lower left-hand 
letter the man’s christian name and the right- 
hand initial the wife’s. This was a 17th-century 
custom which died out about 1720. 

Garnishes of pewter plates and dishes were 
the pride of the old-time kitchen, being dis- 
played on oak dressers with their backs facing 
outward. The custom was not only to wash and 
rub the pewter vigorously after each meal, but 
also to give it a monthly scrubbing with oil, 
rotten stone or sand, and rushes. Harrison tells 
us that pewter plates were “‘ usually sold by the 
garnish, which doth contain twelve chargers, 
twelve dishes, twelve plates and those are 
either of silver fashion, or else with broad and 
narrow brims, and bought by the pound, 
which is now valued at sevenpence, or, 
peradventure, eightpence.”’ 

Pewter plates from which food was eaten 
were eight inches to ten inches in diameter, the 
larger circular dishes being used to bring viands 
to the table. The expert can read the approxi- 

mate date of a pewter plate by 

the style of the rim: the dia- 

gram illustrated (Fig. 9) will 

serve as an accurate guide to 

amateur. Dishes and 

wider rims and the metal is 

thicker. Other shapes, such as 

decagonal and wavy-edged in 

the form of lobes, are to be met 

with: these were merely the 

passing whim of individual 

pewterers or their customers. 

Touch marks are usually found 

on the rims of plates, dishes and 
chargers. 

Flagons to hold liquor for 
the table and tankards to drink 
from were produced in great 
numbers, for the most part 
well-proportioned and graceful. 
Some were lidded, others open. 
Early flagons were weightily 
massive, displaying the Gothic 


SPECIMEN OF 
THE 18rH-CENTURY YORK 


8.— FULL SKIRTED 
CRESTED FLAGON OF 
ABOUT 1760 


(Above) Its hall marks and 
quality mark X 


influence. They had a_ towering 
thumbpiece, heavy hinge-lug and a_ sturdy 
handle reaching well towards a_ plain 
skirted base with a reeded rim matching the 
beaded lip. The flat lid was enlivened with a 
low wide knop. During the days of James I 
flagons became lighter in weight, were given a 
shorter handle and a more shapely, but still 
upright, thumbpiece. The thumbpiece is the 
vertical lever by which the lid is raised. The 
upright type consists of two curves, set back to 
back, with the lower end of the upper curve 
slightly overlapping the upper end of the lower 
one. 


upright 


Charles I flagons were more spreading of 
skirt than formerly, their moulded rims con- 
taining more curves. Thumbpieces were of the 
erect heart-pierced type, their bun-lids having 
fine central knops considerably taller than 
previously. Pewter designers during the puri- 
tanical Cromwellian régime preferred a flat lid. 
devoid of knop, with a boldly curved skirt at 
the base. Bodies until about 1650 were slender 
and considerably wider at the base than at the 
mouth. When the lower joint of the handle is 
set flat against the body of any vessel it shows 
an earlier construction than if set with a short 
intervening strut. 


The Restoration brought in its wake in- 
creased shapeliness in the products of the 
pewterer’s art. Flagon bodies, decorated with 
reedings, became plumper and less tapering. A 
shallow dome appeared on the centre of an 
otherwise flat lid, to be quickly followed by the 
knopless beefeater lid, so called because of its 
resemblance to a beefeater’s hat. Lips were 
finished with plain narrow beading and the 
thumbpiece, now bent backwards, was shaped 
to fit the thumb. This stvle, with local varia- 
tions, continued throughout the eighteenth 
century, contemporary with the rare York 
flagon (Fig. 7). This spouted flagon had an 
acorn-shaped body with a double-domed lid, 
centrally knopped. A light moulded skirt lifted 
the body about an inch above the table. The 
Oxford flagon, a Regency innovation, had a 
spherical body and a squat lid which left the 
spout uncovered. The touch mark was generally 
stamped beneath the lips of flagons and 
tankards : sometimes it appears, rather indis- 
tinctly, on the bottom. 


(To be concluded.) 
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1.—THE GREAT SOUTH 
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THE CHURCH RISING TO THE LEFT OF THE HOUSE 


WITLEY COURT, WORCESTERSHIRE 


I—THE CHURCH 


Attached to the ruined mansion formerly the home of the Lords Foley and later of the Earls of Dudley, there is the most exquisite rococo church in 
Britain, built 1733-47, incorporating decorative features of the domestic chapel of the Duke of Chandos at Canons (1720) 


HE greatest of the surprises in store 
for those who find their way to 
Witley Court is on entering the parish 
church attached to the now gutted 
but still palatial house. Crossing the thresh- 
old they are transported from among the 
wooded hills of West Worcestershire to 
rococo Bavaria. Glittering white and gold, 
encrusted with lively stucco, aglow with 
baroque painting, an ideal setting for the 
music of Mozart, it is a church tourists would 
flock miles to see were it an Austrian abbey 
or Bavarian pilgrimage shrine, a product 


crs 
im 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


of the Zimmermanns or brothers Asam. But 
because Witley is only five miles from Stour- 
port, and all the more astonishing on that 
account, it is unvisited and all but unknown. 

A queen worshipped, orthodoxly Angli- 
can, for several of Victoria’s early years in this 
church built by descendants of the man who 
discovered how to slit nails—it is said by 
frequenting Continental workshops disguised 
as a harmless idiot in Charles I’s reign. The 
Queen was Adelaide, widow of King William 
IV, who resided at Witley Court 1843-46; the 
nail-slitter, who thereby made the fortunes 
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of Stourbridge as well as his own, was Richard 
Foley of Stourbridge; the church builders the 
widow of his grandson Thomas, Ist Lord 
Foley and their son, the 2nd Lord. 

Then there is the great house, of which 
the church is a mere, but the only intact, 
appendage: a roofless classical palace of 
calcined porticoes, and windows revealing 
vistas of charred beams and mouldering gilt 
filigree, set in a vast and rampant formal 
garden, the terraces grass-grown, the foun- 
tains dry. But what fountains !—baroque 
mountains of sculpture superbly but now 
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inanely grandiose among 
the hay, attended by 
stranded nymphs and lost 
satvrs lurking in over- 
grown groves: fountains 
foreseeable on the parterres 
of Electoral Dukes or 
Prince Bishops—in those 
German cities now  pre- 
sumably pounded to dust 

but highly improbable 
neighbours of Lord 
Baldwin. 

These and the story 
of the Foleys, and the 
Earls of Dudley who fol- 
lowed them, will be de- 
scribed next week, with 
only sufficient here to 
account, so far as it is 
accountable, for this 
astonishing, beautiful, 
church. 

In 1655 Thomas, son 
of Richard Foley of Stour- 
bridge the worthy puritan 
industrialist, bought from 
the Russells of Strensham 
the property and house 
seen in Fig. 9, an old 
picture belonging to Lord 
Dudley, of which the Rev. 
R. A. Wilson, Rector of 
Great Witley, has lent me 
the photograph. We are 
evidently looking at it from 
almost the same position 
as in Fig. 1. To the north 
is the medieval church, a 
little further off than its 
successor, Which is joined 
to the house. But it is 
evident that the existing 
mansion, though  recon- 
structed several times in 
the interval, stands on the 
foundations and incorpor- 
ates some of the walls of 
the brick Jacobean one. 
The towers flanking the 
entrance front clearly 
originate from those in the 
painting, and the great 
portico occupies the space 
between the wings of the 
south front. Thomas Foley 
III, when he succeeded an 
intermediate Thomas, his 
father, in 1683, rebuilt the 
Russell house as “the fair 
new-built house”’ described 
in Gough’s edition of Cam- 
den. It was a red brick 
William-and-Maryish house 
as seen in the prints of it, 
but retaining those towers 
in altered form. This 
Thomas, raised to the 
Peerage 11 1712 as Lord Foley of Kidder- 
minster, lived till 1732 and was commemorated 
by his widow, who died in 1735, in the 
tremendous monument by Rysbrach in the 
new church (Fig. 6). It is one of that 
sculptor’s largest works and contains among 
its not completely related parts passages of 
great beauty—the Lady Foley bearing an 
infant, and the noble reclining figure of 
the deceased himself. 

The Ist Lord Foley had intended to 
rebuild the church nearer to the house, joined 
on to the north-western wing by a gallery, 
but died before the rebuilding was begun, 
and his widow died before it was opened for 
service in 1735. As rebuilt it was of brick, 
with stone facings, the present stone casing 
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3.—CEILING OF THE CHURCH WITH PAINTINGS BY ANTONIO BELLUCCI REMOVED FROM 


THE CHAPEL AT CANONS IN 1747 


being added about 1860 when the Ist Earl 
of Dudley, whose trustees had bought the 
estate from Lord Foley in 1836-37, re-cased 
the mansion in stone. The cupola, urns, and 
balustrade, however, are original, and the 
re-casing was skilfully done by the architect, 
S. W. Dawkes. 

In plan the church is a basilica, with 
aisleless nave, eastern transepts, and a 
shallow rectangular recess instead of an apse. 
The west door opens into a vestibule with 
a vestry on either side of it beneath the west 
gallery. The interior dimensions are: length 
80 ft., width of nave 3314 ft., width at tran- 
septs 50 ft., height 30 ft. The church was 
re-arranged by the Ist Earl of Dudley about 
1860, when the original box pews were 


The plaster-work, possibly by Pargotti, is among the finest rococo decoration in England 


replaced by the existing seating and the 
pulpit remodelled. The latter seems in part 
original and the elaborate wrought-iron- 
work of its staircase entirely so. The south 
transept, containing the Rysbrach monu- 
ment, has a door communicating with the 
house. In the north transept there used to 
be a fireplace, beneath a wall-monument to 
Thomas Foley (d. 1677). The west end has 
the organ and a semicircular balustraded 
organ gallery over the door, flanked by arch- 
ways to the gallery itself which thus has the 
appearance of two theatre boxes reminiscent 
of those overlooking the altar of St. Martin’s 
in the Fields. The walls have gilt plaster 
rococo decoration and contain ten arched 
windows, three on each side of the nave, the 
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east window flanked by rectangular 
side lights filled with formal designs in 
coloured glass. With this exception 
they contain an important series of 
painted glass by Joshua Price, after 
designs by Sebastiano Ricci, and dated 
1719 (except one of 1721). The ceiling 
is a barrel vault with cross vaults over 
the windows and transepts, encrusted 
with gilt rococo plasterwork of very 
fine quality round three large and 20 
smaller paintings. The largest painting, 
above the middle of the nave, depicts 
the Ascension in a quatrefoil, with the 
Nativity and Descent from the Cross in 
roundels east and west of it respectively. 
There are 10 oval medallions of cupid- 
like angels holding instruments of the 

















5.—WINDOW BY JOSHUA PRICE. 
THE BAPTISM IN JORDAN 


(Above, right) 6—MONUMENT TO 
THOMAS Ist LORD FOLEY, DIED 
1732. BY RYSBRACH 


Passion and 10 other smaller panels of 
cherubs. 

Nash (History of Worcestershire) 
states that the windows and ceiling 
“were designed for the chapel at Canons 
(Middlesex), but when misfortune befell 
the magnificent Duke of Chandos they 
were purchased by the 2nd _ Lord 
Foley.’ The chapel referred to is not, 
of course, the church at Whitchurch, 
Edgware, rebuilt by the Duke in 1715 
and decorated with those “sprawling 
saints by Verrio and Laguerre”’ decried 
by Pope, which Chandos adopted for a 
time as virtually his private chapel and 
which _ still exists. \ previously 
unpublished news item in the Press 
of the year 1720, kindly communicated 
to me by Mrs. Esdaile, substantiates 
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Nash’s statement by revealing that C} 
dos in that year had completed a sex 
chapel : 


Sept. 3,1720. His Grace the Duke of Chan 
domestick Chappell at his seat at Can 
near Edgeware is curiously adorned 
Painting on the Windows and Ceiling 
divine worship perform’d with an Or; 
on Monday last, it being the first time 
being opened. 

(Mist’s Weekly Journ 


Applebee's Original Weekly Journal 


September 17 repeats this informatio. 


In 1747 the 2nd Duke of Chando- 
father’s vast fortune dissipated, sold 
famous and palatial Canons for 
materials, and there seems no doubt 
the windows and ceiling paintings of 
domestic chapel thus found their wa 

















7.—THE NATIVITY. WINDOW 
JOSHUA PRICE, 1719 


(Left) 8.—DETAIL OF WEST END 
CHURCH 


Witley. But their transition does pr 
us with some difficulties if it is a fact 
Witley Church had been in use, 

apparently was, from 1735. 
the ceiling was entirely reconstruct 
take the Canons paintings, and 
elaborate stucco work must date 

after 1747. It is scarcely possible 
the Canons stucco could have been 
mantled and moved so great a distan 
that period. If so, the 
decoration is also of that date. Pt 
windows exactly fitting the apert 
is a possible coincidence, and > 
remarks on their fitting as well a 
designed for their present position. 


In attributing the paintings to Ve! 


however, he evidently confused the do! 
tic chapel with Whitchurch. Verrio 
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before 1720, Laguerre in 1721, and the work 
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n- is not in their style at all. The artist is almost . 
id certainly the Trevisan Antonio Bellucci , a4 
(1654-1726) who, after working for the ae" 
3's Emperors Joseph I and Charles VI at Vienna, 
ns and in the Palatinate at Dusseldorf, came to 
th England in 1716, where he stayed till 1722. 
. Thie me-Becker states that his most important 
ts work in England was the staircase decorations 
of Buckingham House (a coloured reproduc- 
tion of a water-colour of these is given in 
Ir Clifiord Smith’s Buckingham Palace) and the 
chapel at Canons. This is confirmed by 
is Vertiie (Notebooks, Walpole Society): ‘‘At 
1e Cannons, several paintings in the Chappel by 
ts Bellucci.’ There are pictures by him in the 
at Dulwich Gallery. The Witley-Canons paint- 





ings which must be on canvas, are typical 
Jate Venetian compositions deriving from 
Corr ggio and baroque precedents, and are 
nota le for clean sunny colouring though not 
so | rilliant as that subsequently attained 
by | iepolo. 








Jefoe, describing Canons, records that 
muc: of ‘‘the plastering and gilding is done 
by te famous Pargotti, an Italian said to be 9—THE JACOBEAN HOUSE OF WITLEY COURT 
the inest artist in these particular works 
now in England.” If he modelled the Canons 
chajel ceiling, it is, of course, no evidence 
that he executed this one 27 years later. But 
it his a strong Italian character and may 
be . copy. Some of its details can be 
mat: hed in the work of Artari and Bagutti, 
the stuccoists generally employed by the 
architect James Gibbs who was responsible 
for inmost of Canons, and possibly for the 
chapel itself. Lord Foley’s architect may 


have been Francis Smith of Warwick. 







From a painting in the possession of the Earl of Dudley 












fhe glaziers Joshua and William Price, 
brothers assisted by the former’s son another 






William, had a considerable practice notably ‘ 
in London (east window of St. Andrew’s, ‘ =a *B| % 
Holborn) and Oxford (east window, Merton : ride ie i 
College Chapel; restoration of north win- 7 a) | Jae — 





dows in New College Chapel). They carried 
on the stvle of Van Linge, being essentially 
painters on glass; their drawing is careful, 
their colour rich, but tends to heavy over- 
worked shading. These windows are probably 
their most extensive surviving work, and 
show them at their best. This is due partly 
to Ricci’s designs, the originals of which are 
listed in the 1747 Sale catalogue. They 
are interpreted in a mixture of richly coloured 
pot-metal and enamel painting. 













The future of this exquisite church, 10.—WITLEY COURT AS ALTERED BY THE FOLEYS. C. 1700 














unparalleled of its kind in the British Isles and From Nash’s History of Worcestershire 
a work of art of a high order, presents a : 

serious problem. So long as Witley Court was, opececrnaae :, - 

a great family home, it was generously main- so 

tained. Now the house is a ruin, and the & = 





church remote from the village, a small agri- 
cultural parish of under 600 people which is 
served by two other more modest but more 
accessible churches. Some repairs have been 
done, but more than the Parish can afford 
is required to put the fabric, organ, heating 
and churchyard in order. Then an endow- o 
ment will be required for maintenance and 
mimimum heating, which at present prices 
would have to be about £100 a year. A 
Parish Fund has been started, but can bring 
in only a fraction of what is needed. One 
Suggestion that has been made is that the 
church might be adopted as the Regimental 
Chapel of the Worcestershire Regiment. 
Alternatively, the park has great possibilities 
as a holiday and recreation centre, or 
educational institution, as will be further 
discussed in the next article. It is not only 
the preservation of a unique church that 
Is at issue but the best use of a great park 
and garden, though the problem of Witley 
Church is the most pressing question. 


(To be concluded.) 11—HOUSE AND GARDENS AS REMODELLED C. 1860 
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THE BATTLE OF ADDINGTON 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


HE case, of which a good many people 

have heard, of the proposed compul- 

sory purchase of the New Course at 

Addington may be of interest to others 
than the admirers of that beautiful course, 
because it is, I suppose, one of the first examples 
of a danger which may overhang other golf 
courses in other parts of the country. The case 
is now coming to a head. A notice dated 
May 10 has been received by the Addington 
Golf Syndicate, who are the owners of the course. 
It sets out that the Mayor, Aldermen and 
Burgesses of Croydon, acting by the Council in 
pursuance of their powers under the Housing 
Act of 1936, made an order, about to be sub- 
mitted for confirmation by the Ministry of 
Health, authorising them to purchase com- 
pulsorily 101 acres of the New Course. The Act 
lays down that the owners of the land may raise 
objections and that the Minister shall then cause 
a public local enquiry to be held to consider 
them. Objection has been made, counsel and 
surveyors have been instructed and in due 
course the battle will presumably be joined. 

* * * 


Now there are more important things in 
the world than golf, and housing is one of them. 
That, as Sam Weller’s friend the dog’s-meat 
man said to the housemaid, is a self-evident 
proposition. I assume that Croydon needs 
room for houses. Obviously I cannot say of 
my own knowledge that there is an alternative 
place where they might build, though I do find 
it rather hard to believe that there is not. 
Meanwhile I can say, what anyone would say 
who knows Addington, that it would be very 
sad if so fine a course should be destroyed, 
unless it be absolutely necessary; and destroyed 
it would be, because no course worthy of the 
name would remain if more than a hundred 
acres were ripped from it. 

It may well be that to Borough Councils 
a golf course is simply so much land, and that 
its quality means nothing at all. but those who 
are interested in the game will scarcely take 
that view. There are many courses made on 
land that consists of no more than glorified 
meadows, over which one would not in similar 
circumstances shed many tears. One would feel 
a natural sympathy with those who were to be 
deprived of their playground, but one could not 
honestly allege that there was any loss to others 
than that particular community. The New 
Course at Addington is in a different category. 
It may fairly be called in its own way a work 
of art. 

Opinions as to the exact place to be 
awarded to any course must always differ and 
do not greatly matter; but I imagine that no 
one, whose judgment is of any account, would 
hesitate to place the New Course at Addington 
in the first class of inland courses, and a com- 
paratively small first class at that. It is a 
monument of skill made out of the best materials. 
Its destruction would be a definite loss, not 
merely to its owners but to the golfing com- 
munity at large. That seems to me an undeni- 
able fact which the enquiry and, I presume, 
the Ministry, will have to take into account. 

* * * 


I said that the course was a work of art, 
and that seems to me in no way an exaggerated 
description. The late Mr. Abercromby was as 
a golfing architect a true artist, with a most 
subtle and ingenious eye for golfing country, 
and this course was the mature fruit of his 
experience. All that he had learnt at Worples- 
don, at Coombe Hill, and at the Old Course 
at Addington found expression here. It is a 
course that appeals to golfers of all degrees of 
merit. It is in no way exhaustingly long for the 
short player, and yet it gives the long one every 
advantage that is his due, and a joyous oppor- 
tunity of opening his shoulders. There are in 
particular two holes which seem to me to be 
made for his delight, the fourth and the six- 
teenth. For the man who can hit it, the second 
shot up the hill at the fourth, carrying right 
home over the bunker to the green on the crest, 


is a richly satisfying one. Yet the hole is full 
of interest for the weaker man who can either 
play short of the bunker and pitch home in 
three or creep round it on the right. For myself 
I have long lost—perhaps I never possessed— 
the power of getting home in two, but I have 
not ceased to find the hole entertaining on that 
account and can, without intolerable envy, get 
real pleasure from seeing the big second hit 
bang up by somebody else. And much the same 
remark seems to me applicable to the sixteenth; 
it is a thoroughly amusing five for those who 
cannot do it in four, and that, one discovers as 
one grows older and shorter, is not a thing to 
be said of every ‘‘two-shot hole’’ which is now 
out of reach of two shots. Unless they have 
been laid out with an artist’s eye most of them 
simply degenerate into ‘‘two of those and one 
of them.” 


* * * 


There is one hole on this course, of no 
extraordinary length or ferocity and well within 
the compass of the most modest player, which 
I fancy most people would pick out as the best 
example of Mr. Abercromby’s skill. More than 
that, it might be taken as an illustration of the 
trend of the best modern architecture. This is 
the eighth, which as far as length is concerned 
calls for no more than the “drive and a pitch,” 
sometimes regarded as a sign of weakness, and 
yet is full of subtlety and interest, no matter 
who plays it. Superficially the tee shot is an 
2asy one; granted a quite mild carry over 
heather the player may think he has ‘“‘a whole 
parish to drive into.’’ But he will find himself 
in difficulties unless he picks out a very par- 
ticular part and not a very large one of that 
parish. 

If he does as he is told, holds his drive 
well up to the left, almost skirting the heather, 
he has the whole length of that long narrow 
green on which to pitch and he ought to get 
his four every time. If he does anything else 
he will have a very small mark to aim at, with 
an insidious bunker to carry and he will pro- 
bably either cut things too fine and be trapped 
or go flying over the green. The setting of the 
green at the precise angle has made a beautiful 
hole of it. If it had been set square with the 
tee the hole would indeed have been just another 
“drive and a pitch,”’ not in the least memorable. 


““ 


There are no fewer than five short holes, 
all different in character and all interesting, 
For picturesqueness I am particularly fond of 
the second and the ninth, especially the ninth 
with that noble old yew tree standing as q 
solitary sentinel behind the green. I remember 
to have walked over the course, when it had 
first taken shape only in ‘‘the immense and 
brooding spirit’ of Mr. Abercromby; the ground 
was still largely woodland, so that one could 
see only with the eye of faith. The yew tree 
then stood surrounded by lesser trees as a 
monarch of the forest, and I rejoiced to hear 
that it was to survive as a landmark and a 
point of aim. 

The eleventh, like the eleventh on the 
Old Course, is a good example of the really 
short hole ef mashie-niblick length, but the 
one for which I feel the liveliest affection 
an affection tempered with awe—is the seven- 
teenth. A short hole as a seventeenth is gener- 
ally regarded as unorthodox, though, as Sherlock 
Holmes would say, I can recall parallel instances 
from Ganton and Aldeburgh and Swinley 
Forest. In order to justify its position it must 
be both interesting and fierce, and this hole at 
Addington is unquestionably both. At it Mr, 
Abercromby departed for once from the 
‘‘strategic’’ principle as it is called, that masked 
cunning which is the aim of the modern archi- 
tect, and made an obviously “penal’’ hole. 
The punishment is severe and ubiquitous and 
jumps to the eye as you stand nervously on the 
tee. The green is long and narrow and is beset 
by bunkers and the most relentless heather. If, 
having the honour, you put your ball on the 
green, you can say to your opponent with some 
confidence, only of course in the silent recesses 
of your heart, ‘‘ Now take it out of that one.” 


* * * 


I have tried to justify my statement that 
this course is a work of art, though I know that 
descriptions of holes can convey very little, and 
those who know it already will need no telling. 
It is a lovely course in a lovely place, and its 
rape ought to be avoided if it possibly can. The 
hearts of the Borough Council are apparently 
adamant and they have doubtless something 
to say on their side; but for myself I can only 
cry in the words of J. K. S.: ‘‘ Pray, oh pray, 
that they may fail.” 


IN A PET SHOP 


HERE is naturally not so much to see 

now as there used to be in London’s 

pet shops: no monkeys, few para- 

keets, Java sparrows or lovebirds: 
not many parrots, but puppies (not necessarily 
pedigree) are a great attraction. One shop in 
the West End sells twenty a day, when it can 
get them, and cocker spaniels and fox-terriers 
are still the most popular breeds. 


Kittens are much in demand, of the 
large rat- or mouse-catching kind, for rats and 
mice have greatly increased in the wrecked 
areas, and thousands of cats were lost in the 
bombing. The Army wants cats too, for the 
canteens. 

Canaries and budgerigars are still bred in 
captivity, but the prices are fantastic in com- 
parison with pre-war standards. This is due to 
food restriction, which is the pet-shop owner’s 
worst problem; indeed breeders of cage-birds 
everywhere have to make great sacrifices to 
keep their stock going. Most of the breeders 
live in the North and in the Midlands, but 
London buys all the birds it can get from them, 
and the demand has greatly increased since it 
became known that Field-Marshal Montgomery 
was a “‘fancier.’’ 

The stories about his singing canaries, 
and ‘‘Monty’s”’ obvious affection for them, 
have captured the hearts of bird lovers 
everywhere. 


Budgerigars will soon be seen about again 


in larger numbers as millet becomes available 
They are prolific breeders, but only one bird 
in a thousand travels far in the “‘talkie” 
business. 


The best talking bird is still, of course, the 
African grey parrot, but the war has taken a 
fearful toll of them because they cannot enjoy 
English-grown grain. This handsome and com- 
panionable variety was scarce enough betore 
the war owing to a ban on import, but ever) 
pet-shop proprietor hopes that this may s oP 
be lifted. 


I saw two goldfish in a shop, and learned 
that they are likely to become fashionable agin 


as soon as conditions permit. Goldfish were 
formerly imported from Italy in great numbers 
but we can breed them in Britain, and we have 
our own ants’ eggs and daphne—their staple 
food. 


You do not, I am glad to say, see many 
British birds in pet shops now, but a few are 
still bred in captivity and the prices for these 
are higher than for canaries. I saw a beautiful 
tame bullfinch, piping apparently happily and 
almost too fat to fly, but I shuddered at the 
memory of some pet shops familiar to my youth, 
where the cages were full of live larks that had 
been caught in nets. Others had goldfinches 
beating their heads against the wires, their 
delicate little legs still covered with filthy bird- 
lime. Thank heaven those days have gone for 
ever. a A 
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FIVE YEARS OF RACING REVIEWED 


ITH the war in Europe over and 

another ‘“‘New”’ Oaks and Derby 

on the tapis the present moment is 

an opportune one at which to review 
the classic winners of the last five years in which 
substitute races for these events have been run 
for away from their real homes. 


In the first year, 1940, the extraordinary 
thing was that the French-bred and owned colt 
Djebel won the Two Thousand Guineas, and 
Pont |'Eveque—whose pedigree was essentially 
French but who was actually foaled in New- 
market—scored in the Derby. To my mind 
there was never anything very wonderful about 
Djebel. His sire Tourbillon won the French 
Derb\ as did his grandsire Ksar, while his great 
grand sire Bruleur scored in the Grand Prix de 
Paris. Beyond that there is little to write, but 
with Pont l’Eveque it is different as, on the 
day lie won his ‘“‘New’”’ Derby, he was very 
nearl, —if not quite—a very good horse. Bred 
by Mr. ‘‘Manna”’ Morriss at his Banstead Manor 
Stud in Newmarket, he claimed the Grand Prix 
de Paris and Prix du Président de la République 
winner Barneveldt (a grandson of the Epsom 
Derb\ and Oaks heroine Signorinetta) as his 
sire and was from Ponteba, a grey daughter of 
the grey French Derby winner Belfonds and a 
descendant of Lady Cynosure, who was an own- 
sister to that great sire Polymelus. On his 
victory, and on his breeding, it was a thousand 
pities that Pont l’Eveque did not remain in 
England as a stallion, but Fred Darling, the 
Beckhampton trainer, who had bought him 
early on from his breeder, exported him after 
a short career in this sphere to the Argentine. 
Godiva, who won the One Thousand Guineas 
and Oaks, was without a doubt the best of her 
sex of her year and maybe the best of her age. 
Bred by Mr. Esmond Harmsworth—-now Lord 
Rothermere—she was by Hyperion from Carpet 
Slipper, a Phalaris imare who cost but 400gs. 
as a yearling but, besides Godiva, has also bred 
the Irish triple-crown winner Windsor Slipper. 
Like Pont l’Eveque, Godiva was soon lost to the 
bloodstock world of England as she died, 
from the results of an accident, soon after 
arriving at Lord Adare’s Fort Union Stud in 
Ireland, 

The second war-time season, 1941, was 
uneventful save for the fact that Mrs. Mac- 
donald-Buchanan—the late Lord Woolaving- 
ton's daughter—won the Derby with her home- 
bred colt Owen Tudor (Hyperion—Mary Tudor) 
who accredited his trainer, Fred Darling, with 
his seventh Derby success and his second in 
succession, Not by any means the best of the 
seven—the other six of which were Captain 
Cuttle (1922), Manna (1925), Coronach (1926), 
Cameronian (1931), Bois Roussel (1938) and 
Pont l’Eveque (1940)—Owen Tudor was, never- 
theless, a good horse, as he proved by winning 
the substitute Ascot Gold Cup of the following 
year. He is, moreover, a distinct asset to blood- 
stock breeders as, while his sire won the Derby 
and St. Leger, his dam, who was by Fairway’s 
brother Pharos, won the French One Thousand 





SQUADRON LEADER JOEL’S CHAMOSSAIRE WITH HIS JOCKEY 
T. LOWREY UP 


Guineas and came from a winner of this French 
classic. 

Just as 1941 was comparatively quiet, 1942 
was one of the most sensational seasons in the 
long history of the Turf. The winners of four of 
the five classics were bred at our National 
Stud which is nowadays at Gillingham in 
Dorset. These winners who were Big Game 
and Sun Chariot were leased to H.M. the King 
for their racing careers; were trained by Fred 
Darling and carried the royal livery. That is 
put bluntly in cold print. The real magnificence 
of the whole thing comes with thought. Big 
Game, who is by the _ triple-crown 
Bahram (now in America) from Myrobella a 
daughter of Tetratema, started the ball rolling 
by winning the Two Thousand Guineas; Sun 
Chariot a daughter of Hyperion from Clarence, 
she by Hurry On’s son Diligence, obliged in the 
One Thousand Guineas; the Derby, in which 
Big Game was the representative, was drawn a 


BBBAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA 


FORTUNE OF WAR 


N Honeywell Wood the trees ave ringing 
With happy release from hands that take; 
In Honeywell Wood the birds are singing 
As if for joy their hearts must break : 
Every nest in Honeywell Wood 
Has an unmolested brood. 


For the enemy passed and nobody stopped them 
That time they came over, up to no good; 

One jearful night the enemy dropped them— 
Butterfly bombs in Honeywell Wood. 

There ave notices everywhere : 

“Bombs !” “‘ Danger !”” and ‘‘ Beware !” 


Nobody offers the least resistance; 

Nobody trespasses, nobody comes; 

The children ave warned to keep theiy distance; 
Trappers and poachers twiddle theiy thumbs : 

So now the birds without care 

Are madly free of the air. 


Song of the blackbird, sweet as a poem; 
Song of the thrush in a maze of delight; 
Song of the nightingale, building a proem 
To lyrics of Eden, by day as by night: 
Oh, Paradise found, understood, 
This Spring is in Honeywell Wood ! 
V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


winner 


blank. Sun Chariot again obliged in the Oaks 
and went on to score an easy victory in the 
St. Leger. Result was that for the first time 
in history a reigning monarch headed the list 
of winning owners and for the first time in 
history our National Stud headed the list 
of the breeders of winners. It was a stupendous 
vear that will live for ever in the minds of those 
who were racing in it. Big Game is now at 
stud in Newmarket and Sun Chariot has taken 
up her duties as a matron but this vear un- 
fortunately slipped twins to Big Game. 

Very naturally, after such a vear, 1943 was 
comparatively flat. Miss Dorothy Paget, who 
has done so much to keep the bloodstock 
industry going, had the distinction of being the 
fourth lady owner of a Derby winner and the 
third to breed one. The horse in question was 
Straight Deal a son of the St. Leger winner 
Solario who was out of Good Deal, she by the 
Italian-bred Apelle. Good though he was on 
Derby Day he was not the best of his year as 
this was, without a doubt, Lord Derby’s filly 
Herringbone who, following a victory in the 
One Thousand Guineas, finished off the season 
by a win in the St. Leger, in which event she 
beat Ribbon, Straight Deal and nine others in 
ready fashion. By Blenheim’s half-brother King 
Salmon, who is now in the Argentine, she is 
from Schiaparelli a daughter of Tranquil’s 
brother Schiavoni. 

Last year’s winners are too fresh in mind 
to need mention, especially as they, or most of 
them, are now in active competition for the 
Cups, so can be left over for a story when they 
have finished with racing. To-day will see the 
last substitute Oaks run for at Newmarket and, 
maybe, won by Lord Derby’s Sun Stream; 
while to-morrow the old-time ‘‘ pink and green 
stripes’’ of the Joels will, for certain, be carried 
very prominently by Squadron Leader Joel’s 
Chamossaire who represents Dick Perryman’s 
first attempt to train a Derby winner. 

Royston. 
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NATURE AND CRAFTSMANSHIP IN 
EXPERIMENTAL ENGLAND 2 » w. a. THorPE 


N the last years of his life the late Director 

of the Science Museum wrote an internal 

history of the Royal Society,* of which 

he was the distinguished Treasurer. The 
result is not an English classic like Sprat (1667) ; 
nor has it the charm of Weld’s annals (1847). 
It is a fully detailed digest of the Society’s 
magnificent archives since the great date of its 
foundation in 1662. Dippers into its prim pages 
may find delight, as in the letters of long dead 
relations, with their fascinating facts of a finan- 
cial crisis or their hints of a family row. But 
Sir Henry is a poor guide to the external 
relations of the Society and to its place in the 
history of England. 


AN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES 


Addison wrote the 
natural philosophy : 


great hymn of the 
The spacious Firmament on high 
And all the blue Aethereal sky 
The spangled Heav’ns, a shining Frame 
Their great Original proclaim. 
And when he met a dull Fellow he pulled the 
Society’s leg in one of his popular papers. He 


alarming degree and “‘hindered the activity of 
the Society for nearly two centuries.’’ It was 
only after 1820 that the Society ‘‘ became what 
its founders intended it to be, an institution 
devoted wholly to the advancement of scientific 
knowledge.”’ With the liveliest fears of dilution, 
it is difficult to see what purpose is served in a 
technocratic society by this hugging of a 
medieval mystery. 

The founders intended a national academy 
informed by an experimental nucleus. It is 
fully evident in Sir Henry’s quoted sources, not 
only both Charters, but Wren’s Preamble of 
September 18, 1661. ‘‘The same _ shower,” 
wrote the prodigious young scholar, “yields 
thunder and violets. The way to 
so happy a government is in no manner more 
facilitated than by promoting of useful arts and 
sciences that by so laying in a stock the 
whole body may be supplied by a mutual com- 
merce of each other’s peculiar faculties.’’ It 
remains for ‘‘Pindarick’’ Sprat, perhaps the 
most brilliant of his Wadham friends, to state 
the high purpose of this truly Royal Society. 
It was the organ of a new English world : 


There is one thing not to be passed by which will 


7 


any er SOF SES og, 


CHEST ON STAND. GILT GESSO. 


ABOUT 1700. 


Attributed to James Moore. 


Boughton House, Northamptonshire 


has undoubtedly pulled Sir Henry’s, but is not 
to be accused of ‘‘ singular bitterness ’’ towards 
the Society. We hear other strange things “‘ of 
those days,”’ the silliness of all virtuosi, the end 
of the divine right of kings, the ‘laboured 
sarcasm’”’ of Swift, and much besides. 
Historical misconceptions at this level, are 
liable to pass into gospel. Sir Henry writes of 
the Society, now nearly 300 years old, from 
the point of view of Victorian science during 
less than a third of that time. In the last years 
of the seventeenth century the scientific Fellows 
were only 20-30 per cent. of the whole, and 
(adds Sir Henry with true sorrow) there was 
no sign of any increase. The statesmen, the 
men of letters, the country gentlemen, the rest 
of the scientific mugwumps multiplied to an 


* The Royal Society 1660-1940: A History of its 


Administration 
Lyons,  F.R.S. 
1944. 25s.) 


undey its Charters. 


By Sir Henry 
(Cambridge 


University Press, 


render this established Custom of the Society well 
nigh everlasting; and that is the general constitu- 
tion of the minds of the English. I have already 
insisted on some of the prerogatives of England 
whereby it may justly claim to be the head of a 
Philosophical League above all other countries in 
Europe. If there can be a true character given of 
the universal Temper of any nation under Heaven, 
then certainly this must be ascrib’d to our country- 
men; that they have commonly an unaffected 
Sincerity; that they love to deliver their minds 
with a profound Simplicity; that they have the 
middle qualities between the reserv’d Subtile 
Southern and the rough unhewn Northern People; 
that they are not commonly prone to speak. These 
qualities are so Conspicuous and proper to our Soil 
that we often hear them objected to us by some of 
our neighbour Satyrists in more disgraceful ex- 
pressions. For they want to revile the English 
with a want of familiarity, with a melancholy 
Dumpishness, with slowness, Silence, and with the 
unrefin’d Sullenness of their behaviour. But these 
are only the reproaches of Partiality or Ignorance; 
for they ought rather to be commended for an 


honourable Integrity, for a Neglect of Circumst 
and Flourishes; for regarding things of gr: ater 
moment than less; for a scorn to be deceived; \ hich 
are all the best endowments that can enter into qa 
Philosophical Mind. So that even the position ©: our 
Climate, the Air, the Influence of Heaven. the 
composition of the English blood, as well a- the 
embraces of the Ocean, seem to join with the 
Labours of the Royal Society to render our Contry 
a land of Experimental Knowledge. And it is a 
good sign that Nature will reveal more of its secrets 
to the English than to others, because it has alr: ady 
furnish’d them with a Genius so well proporti ied, 


A DISASTROUS PARTITION 


The theft of this intention by positive 
science was disastrous in its consequences. It 
was responsible in large measure for the stellar 
sob-stuff of Huxley-and-Spencer speculation, 
and for the estheticism of the Pre-Raphaclites 
and their posterity. If we are to take our 
doctrine from this book, it ended for good the 
unison of the arts and sciences which was second 
nature to the Restoration, and is possible and 
desirable now in a not merely -national sense. 

It is the original Royal Society that makes 
the Restoration (1660-1815) more important in 
history than the Renaissance. Experiment and 
experience re-appear in the oddest ways: the 
Essay on Man and the desperate optimism of 
Soame Jenyns; favourite words of the time like 
‘““specious”’ and “‘spangled,’’ ‘‘mechanick”’ and 
“useful’’; undergraduate poetry at Cambridge 
and the Lucretian turn of technical Latin; 
anatomical design in Hogarth and the reeking 
dissections of Stubbs. Everyone was mad 
about the instruments and the investigations of 
Newton’s natural philosophy. “In this learned 
world,”’ said his fellow deity Locke, it is neces- 
sary that a gentleman should be familiar with 
the natural philosophy ‘‘in order to fit himself 
for conversation.” 

In such a nation, 
pupils about 1710: 
everything co-operates towards the improvement of 
art and science. The taste of one kind 
brings necessarily that of the others along with 
it. When the free spirit of a nation turns itself 
this way, judgements are formed; critics arise; the 
public eye and ear improve; a right taste prevails, 
and in a manner forces its way. Nothing is so 
improving, nothing so congenial to the liberal arts, 
as that reigning liberty and high spirit of a people, 
which from the habit of judging in the highest 
matters for themselves, makes them freely judge of 
other subjects, and enter thoroughly into the 
characters as well of men and manners, as of 
the products or works of men in art and sciciice. 
So much do we owe to the excellence of our national 
constitution and legal monarchy; happily fitted 
for us, and which alone could hold together so 
mighty a people; all sharers (though at so far a 
distance from each other) in the government ol 
themselves; and meeting under one head in one 
vast metropolis; whose enormous growth, however 
censurable in other respects, is actually a «..use 
that workmanship and the arts of so many kinds 
arise to such perfection. 


ENGLISH CABINET-MAKERS 


Lord Shaftesbury’s ‘‘nation4l taste,”” and 
the ‘‘ workmanship”’ of which he hoped so mich, 
are well represented by the first general on- 
spectus of the London cabinet-trade in the 
century after his death (1713-14). Mr. Ra!ph 
Edwards protests that Georgian Cabinet-Mak ‘st 
is not a dictionary, and it is certainly ‘ot 
merely that. 

His introduction places the list and perfo:m- 
ances of the firms concerned in a general cont«xt 
of 18th-century art, though not against a wiler 
historical background. The book has the spe: ial 
merit, not to be found in previous books on 
furniture, of seeing the cabinet-makers and their 
work as something which occurred then, «nd 
not merely a matter for collectors and cvm- 
merce now. He well contrasts conditions 10 
the London trade, a free fight for all com's, 
with the rules and regulations of the Puris 
ebenists; but it is to be remembered that these 


nces 


wrote one of Locke's 


+Georgian Cabinet-Makers, by Ralph Edwards 
and Margaret Jourdain. (Country LIFE, £2 2s.) 
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were very necessary. Paris had to deal with a 
highly tough and cosmopolitan collection of 
ebenists from all parts of Europe, of whom 
about 25 per cent. were Teutonic. 


In London the cabinet-makers were largely 
English, though Frenchmen, Flemings and 
Welsh names are recorded in this book. The 
belief of St. Martin’s Lane and Long Acre was 
that empty bellies carve the best chairs. It 
startles Mr. Edwards to wonder what would be 
the attitude of trade unions towards a sleep 
und the stairs. But bodies nursed on 
‘welfare’ can hardly be expected to lend their 
blessing to a world that believed in Nature as 
a p| losophical principle and in aristocracy in 
the ctual practice of government. 


‘he book is not only of value in marking 


an approach to furniture. Its particulars 
(not always fully documented) are largely 
pres ited here for the first time, or have 


hith -to been accessible only in periodicals. 
The consist of biographical notices of 26 
cab. et-makers of major importance, with 
ider :fications of their work, and of 43 who are 
less or at least less known for the time being. 
Hit -rto only three 18th-century cabinet- 
ma! rs, none of them the most important in 
thei kind, have been known at all generally. 
The ffect of the book is to “ dislodge ’’ Chippen- 
dali Hepplewhite and Sheraton, and to replace 
the: by a trade, in which Goodison, Moore, 
Vile Hallett, Cobb and some others were the 
mos successful performers. It is not the least 
serv. ec of this book that the diversity of indivi- 
dua styles, as here presented, should help to 
prot -t English furniture from the commercial 
attr’ ationism which afflicts the picture world. 
Ther is nothing left now nearly so easy as the 





SE RETARY, CARVED MAHOGANY, WITH METAL 
L\ ‘TICE-WORK. Made by William Vile for Queen 
Buckingham Palace 


Charlotte in 1761. 
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proposition: English rococo furniture = 
Chippendale. 

FOR “FRIENDS OF FURNITURE’”’ 


The assembling of information from widely 
scattered sources is largely due to the erudition 
of Miss Jourdain, especially in the field of 
domestic archives. Though some institutional 
references are lacking, a wealth of detail is 
brought together; indeed, it is to be feared that 
the use of it by others may provoke the same 
sort of reply as Whistler’s, ‘‘ Never mind, Oscar, 
you will.’’ The difficult task of relating articles 
to document or allusion has been based on the 
authors’ unsurpassed knowledge of private 
houses and their contents. Much might be 
learned from a statistical table, for which there 
is no space here, showing the distribution of 
identified articles, and firms, as between English 
private houses existing at the time of pro- 
duction. Among the chief are Buckingham 
Palace, Windsor Castle, Hampton Court, Long- 
ford Castle, Erthig (not ‘‘Erthig Park’’), 
Boughton, Hagley Park, Corsham Court, 
Nostell Priory, Renishaw, Harewood House. 
To these are to be added the names of sources, 
not always so illustrious, which preserve bills, 
account books, family letters, diaries, and other 
MSS. which are of primary importance for 
furniture, and for English art as a whole. 

The use made of private archives suggests 
that after the war much good would come of a 
body of ‘Friends of Furniture.’”’ Its function 
might be to provide suitable skilled labour for 
the care of fine pieces in private houses, if and 
as this were then needed; but equally it would 
give assistance, as requested, in docketing and 
indexing private archives relating to furniture, 


if these have escaped the 
attention of the 19th-century 
Commissioners, or have been 


thought unworthy of it. Along 
with the record systems of the 
great houses, there are many 
cupboards and _ cubby-holes; 
and often no one in the house 
really knows what is in them. 


The 170 illustrations were 
necessarily chosen primarily as 
documents, whether they were 
also works of art or not. 
Though some of them do not 
rise very high, it is the great 
triumph of the book, and due 
to Mr. Edwards’s unequalled 
discernment in the English field, 
to represent the trade by a 
great art. Perhaps he is think- 
ing of the ‘‘ Turnip-Hoer’”’ taste 
when he _ pertinently  dis- 
tinguishes ‘‘style’’ from ‘‘the 
style’ (Figs. 18, 32, 33, 47, 
64). It would be easier to follow 
out the distinction if we were 
told more of colour and con- 
dition and size; and if Mr. 
Edwards’s eye sometimes tore 
his best bits to pieces, and 
put them together again, with 
the critical brilliance which his 
pen at times displays. 

As trade history the book 
is weak on the scientific and 
economic sources, and it fre- 
quently fails to relate one detail 
to another and each to English 
civilisation as a whole. Peter 
Langlois, Tottenham Court 
Road, was a vendor of gallicism 
to English gynocracy; and 
hardly to be described as “ pre- 
sumably an immigrant French- 
man.’ The French portion of 
his trade-card, printed small 
and not transcribed by these 
authors, shows that he sold 
most of the types of Paris fur- 
niture to be found now in 
English private houses — or- 
molu, boulle, floral marquetry 
wood, tortoiseshell mar- 
quetry and other clock cases, 
and a _ variety of lighting 
pieces :— 


999 





BAROMETER IN 
WITH TULIP 
GILT. 


CASE 
WOOD: 

Supplied by Thomas Chippendale in 
1769 to Nostell Priory, Yorkshire 


VENEERED 
THE DETAILS 


dans Tottenham Court 
Fait touttes Sortes de 


Pierre Langlois Ebeniste 
Road proche Windmill St 


Commodes et Secretaives | Encoignures et autres 
Meubles Inserutes de fleuvs en Bois et Mar- 
queteries garnies de Bronzes dovees Boites dé 
Pendulles | en Vert en Ecaille et Marqueteries 

garnies de Bronzes Bras Lustres | Lanternes Vases 


mode des | Vielles Ouvrages de 
vemet a neuf de tout juste Prix. 
He did repair work as well as new construc- 
tion, sold retrospective styles, and advertised a 
discount. These authors should have known that 
Pierre Eloi Langlois was born in 1738, and was 
in business in Paris as a furniture dealer, until 
1788 at the rue de Lappe, and subsequently in 
the cour de la Juiverie, boulevard de la Contre- 
scarpe. Was he also a Jew? He did not take 
out mastership until he was 36 (September 7, 
1774); and died in Paris on November 5, 1805. 
Langlois was one of the business men who 
cashed-in on the stage-coach, a revolution in 
transport not much older than railways now. 
His London branch seems to have been opened 
in or shortly before 1763, when he put a rather 
long announcement in a London directory. 
Horace Walpole and the ‘‘junketaceous’’ 
Duchess were, as the authors note, among his 
English customers, and by no means inferior 
to their French counterparts. The English sales 
of Langlois, and no doubt of others like him, 
are to be sought among the fairly numerous 
pieces of boulle and ormolu furniture which 
have been in England for several generations, 
perhaps especially a family of fine ‘‘Louis XIV”’ 
pedestal-tables in boulle. It remains to be seen 
how much of this gallic work was prefabricated 
in Paris, where skilled labour and the requisite 
plant were at hand, and assembled or finished 
to order in Soho. The noble customers whose 
taste dominated the Restoration trade get very 
short shrift in this book. 


Marqueteries | les 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE USEFUL GOAT 


Ik,—I am no naturalist, but an 

unfortunate experience with goats 
inclines me to disagree with Major 
Jarvis’s suggestion that they do not 
appreciate rich grass. 

I bought a house and found the 
lawn much overgrown. I was advised 
to get hold of some goats to crop it 
down. Eventually discovering an old 
dotard with four goats who told’ me 
he was going away to stay with his 
‘‘darter’’ for a fortnight, I had the 
goats brought up to the house and 
tethered on the lawn. 

\t the end of two days they had 
eaten nothing. Hoping hunger might 
compel them to do their duty I held 
my hand, but about the fourth day my 
gardener announced they were likely 
to die if no action was taken; after 
that, for the rest of the fortnight, 
grass of a better quality from a 
neighbouring field had to be cut 
daily for them. 

Needless to say the return of the 
goats’ owner was eagerly awaited and 
in the end I narrowly escaped having 
to pay for the pleasure of having these 
unwelcome guests. F. M. Mon- 
TRESOR (Brigadier), Lisnamandra, Fort 
Road, Alverstoke, Hampshive. 


SOWING HEATHER AFTER 
A FIRE 


From Viscountess Boyne 


Sik,—I wonder whether you or any 
of your readers can give me any 
information about the possibility of 
sowing heather on a Yorkshire moor 
which had a very severe fire over 
a considerable acreage in 1941. In 
many places the peat has been burnt 
to the rock. We are very anxious to 
prevent the moor growing grass and 
bracken and should be grateful for 
advice.—MARGARET Boyne, Burwar- 
ton House, Bridgnorth, Shropshire. 

[Fire does not, of course, normally 
destroy the roots of heather, and 
except where the rock has been left 
completely bare it should grow again. 
lhe chief difficulty in the way of sow- 
ing is the obtaining of seed in war- 
time. Probably the best course to 
pursue is to collect as much seed as 
possible from other areas this Summer, 
to mix it with four times its own 
weight of dry powdered soil, and to 
broadcast it without delay. If. it 
is practicable to cover the bare rock 
with a laver of peat removed from 
other parts of the moor that will of 
course help.—EpD 


A FAMOUS PRIVATE 
ZOOLOGICAL COLLECTION 
Fiom Siv Garvard Tyrwhitt-Drake. 

It was about 1909 when T first 
went to see the late Sir Claud Alexan- 
der’s private collection of wild animals 
and birds at Fay Gate, Sussex, and 
from that time onwards for years we 
swapped experiences and discussed 
wild animal keeping in general. He 
had in my opinion the finest personal 
knowledge and experience of how to 
keep wild animals in captivity of 
any man in the British Isles. 
Always a lover of animals, and 
one to whom no trouble was too great 
to keep his stock fit, he owned in 
addition to the wild animals one of 
the best if not the best collection of 
exhibition short-haired cats, while the 
late Lady Alexander excelled with 
Skye terriers, always a difficult dog 
to show and keep in condition. The 
fact that she won outright the Cup 
for the best conditioned dog at Cruft’s, 
speaks volumes for the care and con- 
dition in which her dogs were kept. 
Sir Claud’s collection of wild 
animals was not only large but varied. 
Among the carnivora at different 
times it contained a tiger, lioness, 
leopards—-and he bred and _ success- 
fully reared several cubs—-puma, 
ocelots and many of the smaller and 
delicate wild cats, such as leopard, 
fishing, Pallas and Scotch. No animals 


SIR 


are more difficult, as all professional 
zoo keepers will agree, to keep in 
captivity than they are. He fed them 
entirely on frozen—of course thawed 
out—Australian rabbits which used 
to arrive at Fay Gate a few dozen at 
a time! These he personally skinned, 
examined, passed as fit and cut up 
himself. 

He had at one time a bear and 
two striped hyznas, christened 
Balfour and Bannerman. These 
latter eventually came into my col- 
lection when well advanced in years. 
Their end was curious. They were 
at the time very old, stiff and more 
or less toothless. Their cages were 
side by side, and somehow during the 
night the dividing slide slipped out. 
They then must have faced each other 
with mutual distrust and dislike. In 
the morning they were found in this 
position dead and stiff, but without a 
mark of any sort on either. The shock 
must have been too much for the old 
“ventlemen.” 

Wolves and dingos were always 
in his collection and he bred the rare 
Indian red dogs. Polecats, badgers, 
etc., were included among the equines, 
bovines and other herbivora. Sir 
Claud’s collection was strong. Grevy 
and Chapman’s zebras, onagers all 
bred with him, yaks, American bison 
also. At different times he owned 
white-tailed gnu, marsh buck and 
other antelope. Flocks of moufflon, 
soay and Barbary sheep and ibex, red 
deer (white variety) and wapiti, and 


In the way of birds, foreign geese 
and birds of prey were his speciality, 
and I never knew him to be without 
eagle owls. 

In the poultry line his favourites 
were aseels and frizzles, big and 
bantam, all of which he showed with 
great success. 

A man with a wonderful eye for 
animals and birds of all sorts, and 
with infinite patience and care in 
looking after them-——this with great 
knowledge gained by much practical 
and personal experience — made him 
in my opinion one of the greatest 
experts, if not the greatest, in keeping 
them in captivity—certainly in this 
country.—_GARRARD TYRWHITT- 
DRAKE, Cobtree Manor, Maidstone, 
Kent. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE WAYS 


S1R,—-For some years I have been 
examining both home and _ foreign 
maps showing track-ways, artificial 
ridges, rows of standing stones and 
of cairns—the subject of a corres- 
pondent’s letter, Old Hampshire Ways 
(May 11). 

These alignments radiate for 
stretches of miles from apparently 
important prehistoric stations, and 
closely agree with alignments directed 
towards the rising and setting points 
of the sun at the equinoxes and sol- 
stices, March 21, September 23, 
December 22, and June 22. A line for 
the stellar equinox of February 26 is 
found to occur very frequently. 


THE THREE COMPANIONS 


See letter: 


of course his Old English wild cattle, 
a breed which he did so much to popu- 
larise, improving the milking qualities 
until they became the good dairy 
cattle they are to-day. 

He was always greatly interested 
in colour breeding, carrying out many 
experiments with black and white and 
red and white horses. In latter years, 
in fact up to the time of his death, he 
continued these experiments with rats 
of all colours; his aim at one time I 
remember was to breed a white rat 
with black eyes. Whether he ever 
succeeded or not I do not know—I 
personally have bred white guinea 
pigs with black eyes out of blue 
parents. 


A Country Picture 


The ancient (Neolithic and Bronze 
Age) lines differ almost imperceptibly 
from the modern directions because 
of nutation and precession. The direc- 
tion of most of the lines betrays a 
Neolithic origin. They may differ 
slightly in the same district according 
to the varying heights of the observing 
station and the horizon. 

The sub-stations along an align- 
ment are usually found to have been 
carefully spaced, using standard linear 
units which agree very closely with 
their modern survivors—chains, fur- 
longs and miles. 

The stations often bear the name 
Coldharbour, a case of anglicizing 
from the old Celtic cuil-lair-boreadh. 


“related to 


Here cuil-laiy means the 
(laiv) of the sacred cell (cuil). B 
means the birth or springing-up 
Sun). 

Another favourite and an, lified 

name for a prehistoric station 
solar alignment is Beggar’s 
The original Celtic is Beachdaii 
The modern Gael, according t 
trict, has two pronounciatior 
boisg, the commoner being “‘ boy- 
The observer is called the beac, dai; 
while the first flash of light ©: the 
rising sun is called the boisg. ‘ong 
stretches of straight, artificial e: rthen 
ridges are called Buzzard Dyk In 
these cases ard or aivt means dire tion 
and buzz is the flash. 

There are scores of vari: 
such as Bisley, Baslow, Busby 
church, Pasley. The Cornish Bos 
with its stone-circles seems » be 
the flash (bos) at dawn 
(caomhainn or camhanauch). 

There are legions of rows of 
prehistoric sites marked often n 
by lines of cross-roads or boundary 
junctions. Why should not the reader 
test them by crucial experiment in his 
own locality, with map, and at next 
mid-Summer—both for sunrise and 
sunset ? 

The alignments show little regard 
for water-supply, transport or defence 
They are astronomical and concern 
belief linking the spiritual nature of 
prehistoric man with the supernatural 
beings he imagined were associated 
with the celestial bodies, paramountly 
the sun.—Lupovic McL. Many, 183, 
West George Street, Glasgow. 


A COUNTRY PICTURE 
S1r,—1 hope you will think the 
enclosed picture of my small daughter, 
aged 2%, typical of country life. 
NANcY CANNELL, East Mead, Small 
Dale, Surrey. 
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[As a rule we do not regard our 
Correspondence columns as the appro- 
priate place for portraits, but this is 
such a happy composition that for 
once we suspend our scruples.— ED.) 


CHANNEL ISLAND 
CATTLE 


S1r,—Your readers may be interested 
in the following account of Guernsey 
Cattle after the German occupation 
which I have received from Mr. E 
de Garis, Secretary of the Guernsey 
Cattle Society :—The position with 
regard to the Guernsey breed might 
be much worse than it is. We 
still have approximately the same 
number of cows as we had in 1939, 
but the young stock is conside:ably 
reduced. Early in December last year 
the Germans started requisiti ning 
cattle for slaughter for their ti \ops, 
and they continued doing so ntl 
their last day. (I must say th: t we 
just managed to save twelve an nals 
going to them the day befor the 
British troops arrived in the Is' nd.) 
Besides these cattle they stole a the 
cats and dogs they could put heir 
hands on to supplement their eat 
ration. 

At the time of the occupati: i by 
the German forces we had a_ rge 
number of heifers in calf which : ould 
not be exported; these nat ally 
increased the number of cows, and 
besides this, we evacuated 400 >ead 
of cattle from Alderney, 200 of  .¢s€ 
being cows. All these cattle have nce 
been sold to farmers in Guernsey but 
I suppose the time will come whe we 
shall have to re-stock Alderney “ith 
cattle from here, when the Alde ey 
farmers can return to their Is’ nd. 
Since November, 1941, the kec ing 
of calves has been restricted to a: out 
450 per annum, and this conti. ved 
until November 1944, when, owin : to 
our precarious condition and in o-der 
to reserve as much milk as pos: ble 
for the civilian population, no ca'ves 
were allowed to be kept. The Germans 
then took large quantities of milk 
and butter for themselves while the 
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population was allowed to have only 
separated milk and very little butter. 
We, however, started keeping all the 


calves this May. 

\t the commencement it was 
comparatively easy to requisition 
animals, both for the Germans and 
the civil population, as nearly all 


farmers had an animal or two they 
yrepared to dispose of, but the 


wert 
time ame when we had to draw froma 
better-class dairy animal.—R. F. LING, 


Sec. -ngland Guernsey Cattle Society. 
HE MAGPIE MOTH 


Sir, Would anyone who knows of 
aca: of the yellowish-orange form of 
the 1 agpie moth grossulariata known 
as \ Lutea, being bred in captivity 
plea ommunicate with me as I wish 
tool aina nucleus stock of fertile ova, 
livin larve, or pupe. 

have for many years been 
bree. ng this very variable moth, and 
for first time this Summer I have 
succ ded in rearing sufficient num- 
bers f the black form var. Varleyata 


and e ‘‘ milk coloured”’ var.Lacticolor 
too ain cross pairings which should 
proc -e some exquisite varieties in 


the: xt generation. If I can introduce 
val ‘tea next season I shall be able 


to ed the whole range of forms 
evi | by the late Rev. Mr. Raynor 
sor my years ago and never again 
rept d.—L. HuGH NEwmMan, The 
Buti fly Farm, Bexley, Kent. 
Ek RDS AND DOUBLE 
SUMMER TIME 
Sir, I have been interested in the 
lett’. published in your issue of May 
25 0. birds and double Summer time, 
by nie Lloyd of Tunbridge Wells. 
s a victim of insomnia I slept 
for i.any years in the open air and 


can -tate quite definitely that birds 
have no knowledge of clocks. Whether 
it be summer time or double Summer 
time it makes no difference to them : 


at about 5-10 minutes before sunrise 
they tune up and the full orchestra 
is in play until 5-10 minutes after 
sunri This is followed by an almost 
abrupt lull—the birds are now busy 
getting their breakfast. 


lhe Editor’s footnote intrigues 
me: it is true that hens do not go to 
bed in daylight: they retire at sun- 
down; but it is equally true that they 
do not get off their perch until sun- 
rise: so that they get the same period 
of rest whether it be Summer time or 
double Summer time. I agree that 
in the case of human beings, especially 
children, it is different, because we 
follow the clock.—K. Jutsum, Weston- 
super-Mavre, Somerset. 


VICTORIAN GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


Sik, Your correspondent who wrote 
describing such amusing terra-cotta 
Victorian garden chairs was anxious 
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THE YOUNG RED-NECKED PHALAROPE SEEN NEAR OXFORD 


See letter: A Rare Visitor 


to know of old gardening catalogues 
with similar objects for sale. The 
Floral World and Garden Guide, pub- 
lished by Groombridge and Sons, 5, 
Paternoster Row in 1870, has four pic- 
tures of garden ornaments of the same 
kind (one of which 
I send) and the 
following account: 


“When at 
Messrs. Barr & 
Sugden’s seed 
warehouse, we 
met with some 
very ornamental 
stands adapted for 
the conservatory, 
indoor fernery, or 
front hall, and also 
for placing in 
select positions in 
the open air. They 
are manufactured 
in terra cotta and 
are so constructed 
as to hold suffi- 
cient soil for the 
cultivation of 
plants of a consid- 
erable size. They 
are known as 
‘Thistlewaite’s 
Rustic Terra Cotta 
Arboretes’ and as 
will be seen by the 
accompanying 
illustrations, they 
resemble in form 
the knotted and 
gnarled trunks of ancient forest trees. 
Those Arboretes are remarkable for 
their close fidelity to Nature and 
reflect credit on both artist and manu- 
facturer. They are made in many 
forms and each pattern is manufac- 
tured in various sizes ranging from 
one to four feet. They are the most 
unique things in their way that has 
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ONE OF THE TERRA-COTTA 
ARBORETES 


See letter: Victorian Garden Furniture 


been introduced for many years past, 
and will be much used when better 
known, where rustic vases and stands 
are preferred indoors, to those of a 
more formal outline. 

“They may also be utilised as 
flower stands for 
the entrance hall 
as the pots can be 
placed in the 
receptacles and 
hidden from view 


with a layer of 
moss. This, per- 
haps, is the most 
desirable way of 
using them placed 
in the front 
hakl Lvuey 
Morison, Faken- 


ham Rectory, Nor- 
folk. 


TRAVEL IN 
CHINA 


Sir,—I think the 
extraordinarily 
picturesque effect 
of these two 
photographs of 
travel in China, 
as of some journey 
in a dream or, 
in spite of figures 
in modern Euro- 
pean dress, of 
pictures in an 
18th-century tale 
of travel, may please your readers. 
They were both taken in the Chekiang 
Province and one shows travellers 
going on their journey in sedan chairs, 
because the highways are too narrow 
for cars, the other a peculiar barn-like 
tunnel which rest-house 
or a shelter in bad weather and has 
seats inside it.—M. L., London, N.W.5. 


serves as a 


THE CHEKIANG PROVINCE 


See letter; Travel in China 
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A RARE VISITOR 


S1r,—On September 30 and October 
1, 1944, a juvenile red-necked phala- 
rope was present on Sandford sewage 
farm, near Oxford. I took several 
photographs of the bird, and enclose 
one which you might like to publish. 
It was verv tame, but the water was 
continually being ruffled by a strong 
wind, so I had to ph tograph the bird 
on the bank of the pool— out of its 
natural haunt. I believe this is the 
first time this species has been photo- 
graphed in England, in Winter plum- 
age. It has only once before been 
found in Oxfordshire—in 1834. 
RICHARD VAUGHAN, School House, 
Eastbourne College, at Radley College, 
Abingdon, Berkshire. 


THE MAMBA AT CLOSE 
QUARTERS 


Sir,—I have noticed several letters 
about mambas in recent issues of your 
paper. When I was in South Africa 
in the late ’90s the general opinion of 
both whites and blacks was that this 
snake was capable of great speed, but 
I cannot give chapter and verse. It 
seems to me that the difficulty is to 
provide some reason to make any 
snake go all out and, of course, to 
decide when he is doing that. 

Incidentally I have noticed that 
the several harmless snakes we have 
here appear to have from a quarter toa 
third of their length clear of the ground 
when moving at a certain speed. 

Like one of your correspondents, 


Mr. Kerrison, I too have been mixed 
up with a mamba—only 5 or 6 feet 
in my case—and I think that, in 
both instances, the idea was not to 


catch or pass us but merely to run us 
off. They did that all right, but I feel 
sure that my snake could have made 
rings round me had he wanted to. 

It happened in this way. Trek- 
king by ox-wagon from Salisbury to 
Bulawayo we outspanned one evening 
about sundown and I heard a covey 
of bush pheasants—francolin of sorts 

calling and running towards a low 
outcrop of rocks. They jug in such 
spots and I had found that if you 
could get there ahead of them you 


could remove several heads with 
the rifle before the survivors took 
flight. My usual leg-wear were a 
pair of thin and much tattered 


cotton slacks and low shoes, but owing 
to a rainy night I had pulled on my 
jack hoots that morning—quite likely 
one of a dozen reasons why I am now 
crowding your space ! 

The country was sparse grass 
about 4 ft. high and I started off, run- 
ning parallel with the birds’ course and 
stooping to take what cover I could. 
Suddenly I felt and heard a smart rap 
on one boot and, turning round, saw 
a nasty-looking bullet-head poking up 
off a tuft of grass. 

Obviously, as will appear, I was 
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green where mambas are concerned, 
but anyhow, as he didn’t seem at all 
aggressive, and, as I didn’t want to 
lose a good supper by making a noise, 
I put my firing-pin at half-cock and 
walked delicately towards him with 
the idea of taking a swipe at what was 
sticking up so conveniently. Possibly 
I had trodden on his tail or something 
and he was more vexed about it than 
I thought. I suppose I was about 
12 feet from him and had, no doubt, 
“assumed a threatening attitude” 
when he cut loose. I just had time 
to notice that he had, apparently, 
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ing in the grass close under my stern 

Well, Sir, I don’t know how far I 
ran—30 or 40 yards as far as I 
remember. Probably I needn’t have 
gone so far, but, you see, I had lost 
interest in that place. Although, until 
he quit, he was right with me, that 
didn’t make him a very speedy snake. 
In my hey-day and in full regalia (but 
no snake) I could never do _ better 
than 3 or 4 yards inside 12 seconds, 
and, on this occasion, what with rifle, 
jack boots and a long course of bully, 
dysentery and assorted fevers I don’t 
flatter myself that, even with the 
ginger provided by this 
beastly reptile, I was as 
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fast as a horse—any 
horse—and I have read 
that a big mamba can 
pass a fast horse. 

Oh yes, I went back 
cleared for action—so 
was he—and settled the 
score from a respectful 
distance. 

I have often regret- 
ted that I didn’t take 
his hide—TI shall never 
be chased by another. I 
did drag him back to 
the outspan and lob him 
into the fire round which 
the boys were cooking 
and chattering, and re- 
member the wild erup- 
tion and hilarious return 

typical of the unspoilt 
boy of those days, in 
terror for his life one 
instant and roaring with 
laughter at the _ inci- 
dent the next.—JOHN 
SOWERBY, Ta-ta Creek, 
E. Kootenay, B.C. 


THE OLDEST 
THEATRE 
Sir,-—With reference to 
the article on Richmond, 
Yorkshire, in your issue 
of April 20, may I be 
permitted to make the 
following observations ? 








THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 1794-1809 
A, stage; B, pit; C.C.C., saloons 


See letter: The Oldest Theatre 


forgotten all about the divine com- 
mand as people will when they get 
excited and that, far from going on 
his belly, he came at me like a blue 
streak through and over the grass a 
foot or more clear of the ground, and 
there we were—he lashing round 
among my legs and I, prancing like 
any monkey on a stick, doing my 
damnedest to keep clear of him or, 
alternatively, to kick him in the face 
Both ideas seemed unsatisfactory and, 
at about the fifth jump, I took serious 
fright. I wasted no time; I cleared 
for dear life, greatly encouraged to get 
smartly off the mark bv a horrid swisk- 


It seems that there 
is, as vet, a great deal 
of confusion and uncer- 
tainty as to the number 
and age of the surviving 
Georgian theatres. Re- 
garding the age of the Richmond The- 
atre, I feel that, as the theatre was not 
opened until September 2, 1788, the 
title of “second oldest theatre’’ should 
belong to the Theatre Royal at Bath, 
for which John Palmer obtained in 
1768 the first patent ever granted 
outside London. 

It seems that while the claim for 
Richmond is disproved, it is also true 
that theatres often existed for vears 
without a patent. At the Theatre 
Royal, Bristol—our oldest theatre 
opened in 1766, the patent was not 
obtained until 1778. 

The theatre at 


Bath retains 4 


A HOUSE OF MANY ASSOCIATIONS 


See letter: Brooksby Hall 
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THE TRIPLETS AND THEIR FOSTER-MOTHER 


See letter: A Farm Experi nent 


considerable amount of its Georgian 
character, but its decorations are 
later than the original building, per- 
haps of Regency date. The arrange- 
ment is somewhat similar to that of 
the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
erected in 1794 and burnt down in 
1809. This building took the place of 
that erected by Wren in 1674, the 
present theatre being erected by Wyatt 
in 1812. This theatre was altered 
internally in 1822 and 1901, but con- 
siderable parts of the structure remain 
unaltered. The previous (1794) theatre 
had accommodation for 3,611 persons, 
which is, I believe, about 600 more 
than the present building. 

One is tempted to wonder what 
further Georgian theatres will come 
to light. It is inter- 
esting to know that 
an old theatre has re- 
cently been “found”’ at 
King’s Lynn in a medi- 
eval hall, although I 
understand that the 
actual theatre is Geor- 
gian; indeed there must 
be many such buildings 
in use as furniture stores 
and warehouses, _ still 
awaiting discovery. Let 
us hope they will not 
have to wait for long. 

DEREK KR. SHERBORN, 
The Fishery, Mapledur- 
ham, Oxfordshire. 


A FARM 
EXPERIMENT 


S1r,—Mr. F. Warren, of 
Knouchley Farm,Calver, 
Derbyshire, was experi- 
menting when he put 
three motherless lambs 
with a cow whose calf 
had died. 

The experiment 
proved successful; the 
lambs suckle like calves, 
sometimes all three at 
once—and the cow takes 
it all for granted.— 
Joun HANSTOCK, 
Sheffield, 9. 


BROOKSBY HALL 
Sir,—It is gratifying to know that 
Brooksby Hall has escaped the fate 
of so many mansions which came on 
to the market after the great war (as 
doubtless others will after this) when 
they were bought by speculators and 
demolished. 

The Hail, which will be well 
known to all who have visited the 
Quorn country, has, together with the 
estate of 180 acres, recently been pur- 
chased for £20,000 by the Leicester- 
shire and Rutland County Councils 
jointly, Leicestershire finding two- 
thirds and Rutland one-third. When 
the war is over it will be converted 
into a farm institute. 

The Hall, which is built of brown 
sandstone, was enlarged in 1891, and 
was the country seat of Admiral Earl 
Beatty during and following the Great 
War. It was the birthplace in 1592 of 
George Villiers, who became the first 


Duke of Buckingham, and als. the 


‘home of Lord Cardigan (who le! the 


famous Light Brigade at Bala: lava) 
when he returned from the Crimea. 
During the last war it was used asa 
convalescent home for wounded s:ilors 
and is now being used for the same 
purpose for soldiers.—J. F. LuMbers 
Leicester. 


A CAT’S REVENGE 


S1r,—I was much interested in one of 
your correspondents’ letters about her 
cat, which appeared in a recent issu 
of CouNTRY LIFE. We also had a cat 
a blue Persian, who, if we annoyed 
him at all, would go and knock over 
the flower vases and spread the flowers 


A FINE MODERN BENCH-END 


See letter: Feeding their Young 


about. We never could cure h 
this habit and to the end of h 
he used to do it. He also had 
odd likes and dislikes as to his 
boiled lentils he never could 
stealing, fish had little attracti 
him, but for raisins he would ; 
and beg like a dog.—E. A. C 
Salcombe, Devon. 


FEEDING THEIR YOU: 


S1IR,—Here is a photograph show 
lovely and modern bench-en 
Tideswell Church, Derbyshire 
which two parent birds are seen 
ing their young; the bird on the 1 
is actually placing a tit-bit in the 
of the nearest fledgeling. The plur 
is finely rendered, I think, als 
nest. 

The carving is the work of 
Tooley, of Bury St. Edmunds. 
Woop, Rawdon, near Leeds. 
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THE BATHROOM OF TO-MORROW 


In planning new and important designs for post-war 
homes, the House of Froy has paid special attention 
“ — | to the modernisation of Bathrooms. New designs 
= + combine such practical details as correct lighting and 
th all LA hower facilities with artistic decoration and style. 
A new, less co - SONDA has signified | " ” nee a 
th o discerni, ' i May we add your name to our register for descrip- 
LAGONDA will 7 . 9 motorists for |/ retail . ; ee 
gnacauainteg | over 40 yea, HH tive literature to be sent immediately restrictions on 
Markets hithert? . || mr 
' printing are relaxed. 


stl and SMalle, 
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MODERN EQUIPMENT 
i. FOR MODERN HOMES 
W. N. FROY & SONS, LTD., 
Brunswick Worhs, Hammersmith, London, W.4, 


Showroom Entrance :—64, King Street, W.6, 
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big news for every farmer. The Major puts into practice—by the world’s finest 
precision engineering methods—the result of many years experience of farming 


needs. It is yet another example of Ford continuing to make history. 


SEE THE Fordson BY ARRANGEMENT 
WITH YOUR LOCAL FORDSON DEALER 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX 





THE COUNTRY MAN HAS A WORD FOR IT: 


A SEDGE OF HERONS 
Very few townsmen could state the correct name for a group of herons, but 
the countryman knows that the right word is *‘ sedge’. Pharmacy, too, has 
its own specialized language. A bolus, for example, means a large pill for 
veterinary use. You can always rely on Boots to translate your Veterinary 
Surgeon's prescriptions into the correct specific, from drugs of tested purity. 


[se 


a household word throughout the country 
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FARMING NOTES 





A LEADER IN THE 
FOOD WAR 


R. HUDSON has gone 

back into the saddle at 

the Ministry of Agri- 

culture. His seat there is 

even firmer than it was 
because he is now a full member of the 
Cabinet. I am hopeful that he will 
find a ready response from his col- 
leagues for a definite agricultural 
policy to carry the nation beyond the 
Transition Period. It is a compliment 
to Mr. Hudson and to the importance 
of agriculture that he has been given 
full Cabinet rank. As we can feel for 
ourselves by the cut in some rations, 
the food war will outrun the shooting 
war. It is quite clear that the farm- 
ing community under Mr. Hudson’s 
leadership will have to go on producing 
food to the utmost for at least the 
next two years. 


At the Ministry 


S his lieutenants at the Ministry, 
Mr. Hudson has the Duke of 
Norfolk and Mr. Donald Scott. [The 
Duke of Norfolk went to the Ministry 
as Joint Parliamentary Secretary 
when Mr. Churchill formed his first 
Government in 1940, and has been 
spokesman for the Government on 
agricultural questions in the House of 
Lords. He does not pretend to be an 
orator, but he always gets his facts 
right and his sincerity impresses the 
House. While Mr. Hudson has made 
it his personal concern to visit the 
War Agricultural Committees in the 
counties, the Duke of Norfolk has 
taken the Young Farmers’ Clubs under 
his wing. 

More than once I have heard 
him speak at their rallies, and more- 
over, he has given a good deal of time 
to the re-organisation of the move- 
ment which is now going forward. 
The membership of Young Farmers’ 
Clubs has increased enormously during 
the war. Members have, in fact, out- 
grown administration, and some of 
the clubs are not too well run yet. It 
is essential that each county should 
have a strong federation to act as an 
effective link between the individual 
clubs and Headquarters. The idea is 
that each county should pay its own 
way. I am sure this is the right policy, 
for it would leave the Government 
grants to be used for Headquarters 
organisation. 


Fresh Blood 

NEWCOMER to the Ministry is 
A Mr. Donald Scott, M.P. for 
Wansbeck; he is one of the younger 
junior Ministers, aged 44. He has 
practical knowledge of farming him- 
self; his farm is at Caistron, near 
Morpeth in Northumberland. I do not 
know this part of the world, but 
from the fact that Mr. Scott was 
recently appointed Chairman of the 
English Hill Sheep Committee I 
assume that this is mainly sheep 
country. It is a change to have at the 
Ministry someone who knows at first 
hand the problems of hill farming. 
Mr. Scott has been acting as one of 
the Minister’s Liaison Officers. His 
area has been Hereford, Worcester, 
Oxford and Berkshire. In this task he 
followed Captain G. T. Hutchinson, the 
Treasurer of Christ Church. Splitting 
himself between Northumberland, the 
House of Commons and the West 
Midlands, Mr. Scott has had a first- 
hand view of a wide range of agri- 
cultural problems during the course 
of the war. 


Mr. Tom Williams 
R. SCOTT takes the place of 
Mr. Tom Williams, who has 
gone out of office with the rest of his 
party. Mr. Tom Williams has many 
friends in agriculture as well as in 
politics. I happen to know that on one 


occasion at least he was able tos: oth; 
over an awkward dispute betwee one 
of the War Agricultural Comn tees 
and a group of the Comm e's 
workers. His personal interes has 
been largely in the developme © of 
domestic poultry keeping. H: has 
been Chairman of the Domestic oy]- 
try Keepers’ Council, which is re_>on- 
sible for supervising the iss - of 
balancer meal and seeing tha the 
rules are obeyed by the many _ iou- 
sands of householders that now eep 
a few hens to provide fresh eggs Mr. 
Tom Williams is a likely Minis: r of 
‘Agriculture one day, and if his — arty 
wins power there could not be a | ‘tter 
choice. 


Men for Training 

ROM June 18, when genera de- 

mobilisation in the Forces s‘arts 
and the first of the Class A meri get 
their release, there_will be a trickle 
of men wanting farm training winder 
the Government scheme. It will be 
no more than trickle at the start 
because the men in the earliest groups 
determined by age and length of 
service, are mostly those who have 
already experience in some walk of 
civilian life which will fit them for 
one of the many jobs that are waiting 
now. 

When they have had their leave 
they will not have much difficulty in 
getting suited while the labour market 
is as short supplied as it is to-day. | 
do not imagine that many of these 
men will want farm training. it is 
not until the Autumn at the earliest 
that there is likely to be any consider- 
able number of men from the Forces 
coming forward for training under the 
official scheme. It is time, however, 
that the counties should get them- 
selves prepared to take these men 
without keeping them waiting. 


The Farmer’s Part 


HE success of the Government 
scheme depends largely on the 
co-operation of farmers. We all 
a great debt to the fighting men 
we can repay it in small part by gi 
them the best possible chance of 
ting a proper training if they wa! 
go farming. Great emphasis is | 
put on this first year’s training d 
which the man or woman comin; 
of the Services will be covere 
Government grants and will be 1 
the eye of a competent memb 
the War Agricultural Commi 
staff. It is important that the | 
mittees should find competent en 
who are not only technically soun 5ut 
will be able to deal with the hi 1an 
problems that are bound in the n¢ ure 
of things to arise between farmer nd 
trainees. 


Finding Out Fitness 


HERE are certain to be some 

who will not fit into the pi 
when they first go to a farm. 1 
will be some who will not fit int: 
agricultural picture at all, and 
sooner this is discovered and the 
is given the opportunity of tra 
for some other employment the b 
for all concerned. The idea is 
one or two men should be poste 
each of the farms approved by 
County Committee for training. 
some cases they can be lodged in 
farmhouse, in other cases in billet 
the village, but I expect that, acc 
modation being what it is and dom: 
help so short, a good many will ! 
to be housed in hostels. Their wi © 
should come with them. Sometime it 
is the woman who decides that rural ‘fe 
is not what they want, and she shi ld 
have an early chance of making up ‘et 
mind before time, money and ho,es 
have been wasted. CINCINNATU . 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


EFFECT 
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OF AN 


IMPENDING ELECTION 


HE reason is not very 

evident, but it is almost a 

tradition that the market 

for stocks and shares should 

slow down as soon as 
rum rs of a General Election begin 
to ci) ulate. Equally to be expected 
is tl within a few weeks the pace 
shou! quicken again, and an upward 
tren’ of prices be explained on the 
grou that the initial decline has 
been -ully discounted. No similar 
slack iing of business in real estate 
need 0c apprehended, if experience 
in pr “lous elections is a guide. 


I} TUNITY FROM 
FLUCTUATIONS 
NERS and purchasers of real 
roperty do not operate to 
small profits from a rapidly 
ting market. They own or 
» own realty because of its 
ient elements of value, and, 
what they regard as a satis- 
’ present or prospective yield, 
ke a long view of things includ- 
sibilities of ingeniously devised 
nal burdens in the form of taxa- 
{rating. In one way or another 
n of enterprise or property can 
its proportion of public bur- 
ut realty in itself has qualities 
supe or to most other forms of invest- 
ment in that it is tangible and 
perm nent. 
art from the actual week of 
the lection no postponements of 
auctions are very likely, and in the 
meaniime, any sound proposition at 
a fair reserve will doubtless evoke a 
respouse as effective as at any other 
time. Were it otherwise (seeing that 
property bid for this week will be 
from four to six weeks passing along 
the path to completion of purchase), 
the brake on business should be seen 
exerting itself at once. In fact an 
Election is far less likely to interfere 
with buying and selling and renting 
of property than have been some of the 
recommendations of commissions con- 
cerning the future possibilities of the 
use and enjoyment of property. 
Perhaps as the Election will not be 
until July, almost on the eve of the 
holiday season, a certain amount of 
auction work wil] be deferred, making 
the Autumn months all the busier. 


SIGNIFICANT PURCHASE OF 
GROUND RENTS 

ROM time to time the executors 

of some auctioneer have to 
(ispose of his real property, and the 
buying public usually assumes that 
the late owner’s expert skill and oppor- 
tunities enabled him to make a 
specially good selection of invest- 
ments. The principle applies with 
still more force where a purchase has 
been decided upon after a body of 
experts have considered the proposed 
transaction. The Committee of the 
Benevolent Fund of the Auctioneers’ 
and Istate Agents’ Institute resolved 
to acquire, if it could in open come 
petition, one of the large freehold 
ground rents on the Berners Estate. 
Mr. W. Wallace Withers (Messrs. 
Debenham, Tewson and Chinnocks), 
one of the past-Presidents of the 
Institute, therefore attended at the 
Loncon Mart, and bought the ground 
rent of £310 a year secured on No. 3, 
Bert rs Street, Oxford Street, W., for 
£9,0 The rack rent is estimated at 
1,5) a year, and the reversion ac- 
Crue; in 53 years’ time. Mr. C. S. 
Burl. tt-Smith (Messrs. Leslie, Marsh 
and ‘o.) was in the rostrum, and 
(isp) ed of the other two lots, the 
venc r of all three being Mr. Geoffrey 
Hug Berners, whose family has 
own | this great London estate near 
Oxf 4d Circus ever since 1654. The 
Pru. ntial Assurance Company pur- 
cha d the ground rent of £1,240 a 


year on Nos. 1 and 2, Berners Street, 
for £34,000. The lease has 83 years 
to run, and the rack rent is about 
£7,000 a year. The Company also 
acquired the ground rent of £700 a 
year on premises in Newman Street, 
for £19,500, the rack rent being about 
£4,000 a year, and the term 80 years 
unexpired. 

Nearly six square miles of the 
outlying parts of Pencarrow estate, 
between Bodmin and Wadebridge, 
Cornwall, will shortly come under the 
hammer of Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley, by order of Sir John Moles- 
worth-St. Aubyn, on_ behalf of 
the Molesworth-St. Aubyn Estates 
Company. 

Coverham Abbey, near Leyburn, 
in the North-Riding of Yorkshire, 
has been sold before the auction, by 
Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff. Not 
a great deal of the old Abbey remains, 
but its site near that swift mountain 
stream, the Cover, is pleasant, and 
the Abbey had an eventful history. 


HANDLING REAL ESTATE 
UYING or selling real property 
on behalf of clients are the opera- 
tions that most readily occur to the 
mind of a lay observer, if asked for 
his ideas on the subject of handling 
real estate. Another important branch 
of the business is arranging tenancies, 
and this includes the troublesome work 
of terminating them where the sitting 
tenant wants to go on “‘sitting.”’ In 
some tenancy cases perplexities arise 
from the tenant wishing to quit 
property before the legal term of the 
tenancy has expired. Lettings fall 
within the wide general scope of 
management. This includes considera- 
tion of the upkeep of the property, 
advising the owner as to what is 
needed in the way of repairs, and 
supervising the work. In the last year 
or two something more than an ordi- 
nary report that this or that is neces- 
sary has had to be prepared, inasmuch 
as war damage has had to be dis- 
tinguished from ordinary fair wear and 
tear, including the inevitable deteriora- 
tion of premises. Vibration from an 
explosion may have been just enough 
to make manifest faults incidental to 
age or poor construction, and these 
may give the appearance of injury 
which would not have happened in a 
modern good building. 


VIBRATION ALONG ROADS 
LONG certain arterial roads there 
are instances of damage by 
vibration from what may be called 
“extraordinary traffic,’’ tanks, heavy 
guns, and other loads that have 
shaken the wayside dwellings. There 
is much to be said on both sides as to 
whether such damage falls within the 
purview of the War Damage Act. In 
any event it would not be easy to 
prove that the excessively heavy or 
fast traffic was the cause of the 
damage. If a bomb has fallen within 
even a mile of any house the proof of 
a right to compensation has usually 
been only too easy and _ evident. 
Occasionally an agent has been known 
to offend his client by feeling himself 
unable to embody, in war damage 
claims, certain matters which could 
not, in his opinion, be fairly attributed 
to enemy action. An agent in a large 
way of business naturally has to deal 
with the War Damage Commission 
and other compensating authorities 
and, apart from the moral aspect of 
the question, it is his own interest to 
maintain a reputation for fair-minded 
approach to all claims. Individual 
owners, acting on their own behalf, 
have been known to formulate unfair 
claims, but the degree of success 
rewarding them is diminishing as the 
inspection of damage and repairs 
becomes more minute. ARBITER. 
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He that fish 


Coleridge held that a man who “refused apple-dumplings 
«* And,”’ says Charles Lamb, 


“TI am not certain but he is right’’. 


will for a Lancashire lad 


could not have a pure mind”’. 
A liking for apples has, 
of course, long been regarded as the mark of a good man; it is 
a test which the Lancashire lad passes with flying colours if we 
are to believe the old county jingle :— 

He that will fish for a Lancashire lad 

At any lime or lide 

Must bait his hook with a goed egg py 

And apple with red side. 
But ‘‘Fisons”’ 


eve rvbody » every whe re. 


Words and phrases change with time. 
thing 
Fisons, with its 20 factories, and their auxiliary distributing 


and the 


means 


the same always — and to 


centres, covers the whole Lancashire 


Western Counties are served from Widnes. 


country. 


It’s Fisons for Fertilizers 











Foundersoft British Breeds 
is The Red, White & Roan 


Although good Short- 
horns existed on both 
sides of the line which 
marks the introduc- 
tion of Robert Bake- 
well’s discovery of the 





“in and in” breeding 
secret of accentuating 
and perpetuating 


Robert Colling of Barmpton 
1749 - 1820 
specific selected points of excellence, it is to the introduction of 
that system, and particularly to developments by the Collings 
that the Teeswater or Durham local race of cattle was unified 
by the cement of inbreeding and raised into the Shorthorn breed 


Charle: Cotling of Ketton 
1750 -1836 


of national and eventual world-wide celebrity. The displace- 
ment of the draught ox by the horse, the wintering of cattle made 
possible through the seed-drill invention of Jethro Tull and 
Viscount Townshend’s system of turnip and clover husbandry. 
the growth of industrial population with an advancing standard 
of living, all combined to prepare the way for a better beef breed 
than the Dishley Longhorns, and that want was met by Bake- 
well’s pupils, the brothers Charles and Robert Colling. Meat 
rather than milk was then the first consideration, although the 
new variety was distinguished for its dual capacity as a meat 
and milk producer. Thornton’s Circular, April 1869, thus 
reported on Charles Colling’s dispersal sale: “‘Many of the cows 
were excellent milkers, giving 12 full quarts at a meal.” 
To-day we enjoy, as a matter of course, the fruits of the labours 
of such outstanding types of the tenant farmers of Great Britain. 
men who have laid under obligation the agriculture of all the 
temperate zones of the earth. Have we rested on their laurels? 
Issued in the interests of better British stockbreeding 
by the century-old firm of Cattle Food Specialists 
JOSEPH THORLEY LTD - KING’S CROSS - LONDON - N.1 


Royal Warrant holders from the reign of Queen Victoria 
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To give you 
a lovely 


satin-smooth 
complexion 


Pay tribute to your charm 

with the satin touch of 

Atkinsons Skin Deep, a luxu- 

rious new foundation cream 

that gives you a softer, 

prettier, more velvety com- 
plexion—and keeps your skin 

like that all day. And 

that’s not all, for Skin Deep 

contains the same element 

that nature puts into your 

skin to soften and keep it 

youthful and elastic, so Skin Deep not 
only gives you a lovelier make-up, it also 
helps your skin to stay young, 


Use Skin Deep at night too! 


If you're over 20 this rich emollient cream is an 
essential for you; massage with it nightly. Skin 
Deep sinks into the pores to do its good work. 


a 
ATKINSONS Shin v) D 


BEAUTY CREAM 
1TAINSON LTD., 24 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


5 10 (including tax) 


J. & E. 














‘e" 
8Y APPOINTMENT TO 
+. M. KING GEORGE vi 
HUNTLEY & PALMERS LTD ¢ 


Huntley & Palmers 


Biscuits 
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NEW BOOKS 





THIS NICE LITTLE 
COUNTRY 


Reviews by HO 


OME Australian prisoners of 
war, recently released, have 
been staying with me while 
waiting for transport back to 

their own country. ‘This is a nice 
little country you’ve got here,’’ one 
of them said to me. And it 7s a nice 
little country—even yet. If this man’s 
grandson ever comes to visit my 
grandson (not that either of us yet 
has a grandson) I wonder whether he 
will still be able to say: ‘‘This is a 
nice little country you’ve got here.” 
Two generations may not amount to 
much in the count of years; but the 
two generations immediately ahead 
are going to see, for better or worse, 
a change in the face of England. 


UNEASY OBSERVERS 

Most people are aware of this, 
and many people are uneasy in their 
awareness. They are not satisfied that, 
in the making of the changes, all the 
necessary factors will be taken into 
consideration. One of these is Pro- 
fessor A. G. Tansley, who has written 
Our Heritage of Wild Nature, a plea 
for organised nature conservation 
(Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d.). 

That blessed new word “‘ecology”’ 
appears often in the book. (Professor 
Tansley has twice been President of the 
British Ecological Society.) Itissonew 
inits present popular spelling that most 
people will find it only with difficulty 
under the (etymologically correct) 
guise of cecology in the Shorter Oxford 
English Dictionary,. The Greek word 
otkos means home, and literally ecology 
is concerned with the relations be- 
tween plants and animals and their 
surroundings, though I should prefer 
my own  definition—the general 
hanging-togetherness of things. 

The best rough picture of ecology 
in being is to be found by considering 
the life of a wood of deciduous trees : 
the roots going down and drawing life 
out of the soil; the crowns going up 
and drawing life out of the sun; the 
leaves accumuldting in rotting mats 
pregnant with new life, seed beds of 
bluebells, primroses and anemones; 
the birds fluttering and singing in the 
branches; the insects feeding on 
minute life and themselves fed on by 
the birds; the foxes in their holes 
and the little mice timidly devouring 
their small sufficient meals; the 
worms at their hidden beneficent toil. 

This is the wood, existing ecologic- 
ally. To disturb drastically any one 
of the factors may affect the life of 
the whole. And the 
ecological import- 
ance of the wood 
does not end here. 
It extends out in- 
to the surrounding 
country, affecting 
rainfall, tying to- 
gether the soil 
against the wind’s 


AAAAAAAAAA 
OUR HERITAGE 
OF WILD NATURE J will. still exist 
By Professor 
A, G. Tansley 
(Cambridge University N 


THE STEE 


to bare rock. 

Not only the 
life of a wood but 
all life exists eco- 
logically, dependent 
on many factors for 
the fullness of its 
health, living on 
bread, but not on 


By Hester 


AAA 


(Chatto and Windus, 6s.) 


§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
3 | Ny 
will to blow it down § By Ann Morrow 
§ 
§ 
I WILL BE GOOD 
§ 


(Secker & Warburg, 10s. 6d.) 


WARD SPRING 


bread alone, for the ecology of himan 
society is infinitely more subtle than 
the ecology of a wood. Though, in 
the larger view, there is but one 
ecology in which man and his physical 
environment are alike comprehended. 
It was this which Tennyson had in 
mind when he wrote, long before the 
word ecology was general : 
Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
I hold you here, root and all, in my 
hand, 
Little flower—but if I could under- 
stand 
What you are, root and all, and all 
in all, 
I should know what God and man is 

“All in all.”’ Perhaps I should 
abandon my laborious definition of 
ecology and accept that simple one. 
How much of the all can be preserved? 
How much is threatened? How far 
are the “planners”’ really qualified to 
understand the general hanging- 
togetherness of things, and, insofar 
as they are not qualified, what damage 
may they do? 

These are the sort of questions 
Professor Tansley considers in this 
timely book. He first of all surveys 
the extent and variety of our heritage : 
from the humble--but almighty— 
grasses to the majestic cliffs shoulder- 
ing up out of the sea: our birds and 
beasts and fishes, our moors and fens 
and downlands, our woods and fells 
and comely villages. He examines the 
various proposals that have been made 
for conserving what can be conserved 
of these amid the changes that are 
bound to come, and rightly lays great 
stress on the scheme for Scheduled 
Areas to supplement what is done in 
National Parks and Nature Reserves. 
The idea of Scheduled Areas is that 
there should be no change of owner- 
ship, but that in these areas, which 
might even include townships, all 
change should be not forbidden but 
controlled. I feel myself that this is 
an idea of the first importance. 


THE FORESTRY COMMISSION 
It is clear that the author is not 
happy about the tendency of the 
Forestry Commission — “plantations 
seen only as crops of trees compar«ble 
with fields of cabbages or sugar bets” 
—though he gratefully notes a ‘en- 
dency to a wider outlook. Writin. of 
the present coniferous obsession o! the 
Commission, he says: “It must be 
remembered that there is no certainty 
that the present 
overwhelming ‘le- 
mand for softw « 


time, when 
Commission’s ple 1it- 
ations have 
§ tained maturi'y. 


P ASCENT gly 


Lindbergh § scarcely a sufficie! 


§ economic casé 
§ destroying the gr 
§ 


§ say 50 to 100 y« 
§ 


Press, 7s. 6d.) 


view, 


bulk of our 0a 
woods because 

the present demand 
for softwood, even 
apart from the ‘is- 
astrous loss to the 


W. § 
Chapman § 
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be 
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country, sentimental, aesthetic and 
scientific.’”’ 

In the ecology of the matters 
considered here, these considerations 
sentimental, aesthetic and scientific 
_all have a part, and Professor 


fansley’s plea briefly is that due 
weight shall be given to each. 
| have pointed out before, in 


reviewing fiction here, the sharp 
division that a novelist must maintain 
between psychology and_ psycho- 
analysis. Every great novelist is a 
psycl jlogist, though, in almost every 
case, he exercises his psychological 
talent without any particular aware- 
ness. All it comes to is that he knows 
with the deep instinctive knowledge of 
a creitor, that men’s deeds are con- 
ditioned by all sorts of non-material 
consierations. The great creators 
were vorking in this knowledge long 
befor the word psychology was 
popu tT. 
NOVEL BY AN AIRWOMAN 
rs. Ann Morrow Lindbergh, in 
a pre ace to her short novel The Steep 
Ascei! (Chatto and Windus, 6s.), tells 
us aout Arthur Koestler and his 
theores as to the well-springs of 
creat ve writing and the “intersection 
line «i two planes”’ in certain circum- 
stances of life; and one feels about her 
little book that it is written to illus- 
trate this or some such thesis rather 
than 1s a spontaneous act of creation. 
his is the psycho-analytical 
rather than the psychological method, 
and | am certain that no great piece 
of writing ever came into being in this 
way. Theory is deduced from crea- 
tion, Creation is not based on theory. 
Thus, though we have here an attrac- 
tive and well-written record of an 
event, we are pleased rather with its 
outward and physical expression than 
with the spiritual content that the 
author has tried to force into it, in 
obedience to her pre-conceived view 
that such-and-such experiences should 
produce in the human spirit such-and- 
such reactions, 

The tale is of an airman who is 
flying from England to Egypt accom- 
panied by his wife. She is about to 
have a child, and Gerald has promised 
to take no risks. Nevertheless he runs 
into bad weather in the region of the 
\lps. Enclosed for a long time in fog, 
he is flying blind, and presently has 
to spiral slowly down, with the dark- 
ness almost upon him, chancing what 
he shall find. 


DEATH SO GENTLE 

All this, as one would expect from 
a flyer like Mrs. Lindbergh, is excel- 
lently done. Every detail of the 
journey is clear and vivid, and the 
sense of exultation as the tiny aero- 
plane surges up the white flanks of 
the mountains is caught with an 
artist’s certainty of touch. All that is 
happening, so to speak, outside, one 
accepts readily enough. It is when the 
author comes to examine what is 
happening inside the woman’s mind 
in the moment of crisis and danger 
that the dead hand of theory falls 
upon the book. All her emotions are 
what Koestler would have them to be. 
“Deeper, deeper into the clouds they 
sank, but so gently. No sound, no 
sight, no quiver to disturb this soft 
descent into the underworld. She 
never thought that meeting death 
would be so gentle. And deeper, 
deeper into herself she sank. For there 
Was something else down there, 
gleaming at the bottom of the pool— 
some precious stone she had not. yet 
Managed to touch, in the shadowy 
depths, below Peter, below Gerald. 
What was it then?” 


And so on. Would it really 
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have been like that? I wonder. 


am far from convinced. 


VICTORIAN STYLE 

Miss Hester W. Chapman’s J Will 
be Good (Secker and Warburg, 10s. 6d.) 
is an old-fashioned novel about an old- 
fashioned novelist. Blanche Peverance 
you may imagine as an ornament of 
the school of Rhoda Broughton. She 
had a large following among young 
girls, and a large and generous sense 
of her responsibility as a writer. She 
flourished in the _ eighteen-sixties. 
Blanche alas! so far forgot what was 
due to her young readers that she 
permitted suicide as a “way out”’ in 
one of her novels, and an impression- 
able girl followed her fictional lead 
and committed suicide in fact. 

Blanche was so shattered by this, 
and by the hubbub of the consequent 
Victorian scandal, that she abandoned 
writing and took a post as governess 
to a young French girl: the only child 
of a Laval-like person who had risen 
from nothing to be a financial and 
industrial power. 

If Blanche’s renunciation of her 
career is hard to swallow, the tale of 
her subsequent life in the home of 
M. Desmarets is harder still, but it is 
to be commended to anyone who would 
like to sample the flavour of the long- 
since-dead “‘ yellowback’”’ resuscitated 
by a modern writer. Oriana, the wild 
and flighty daughter of M. Desmarets, 
her aristocratic but idiotic fiancé, her 
soulful Danish lover—a sort of Fersen 
to this rustic Antoinette—a fine 
assortment of old rakes, talented 
mistresses, poisoned chocolate-cups : 
in short all that is comprised in what 
the publishers call ‘‘a thrilling story 
in the grand manner of a Victorian 
three-decker’”’ is here once more dug 
up out of a past that one had imagined 
would never again surrender this par- 
ticular brand of its dead. But, like 
so many of those old three-deckers, 
it makes entertaining reading if you 
are ready to laugh at its occasional 
absurdities. 
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WO books exquisitely all that 

the country-lover most delights 
in are Seton Gordon’s A Highland Year 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 12s. 6d.) and 
C. F. Tunnicliffe’s Bird Portraiture 
(The Studio, 15s.). The former is 
roughly in the shape of a diary and, 
as might be expected, its principal 
interest lies in the observation of wild 
life, birds and animals in and around 
the Island of Skye which is Mr. 
Gordon’s home. For one thing this 
fashion of presenting Nature observa- 
tions is greatly to be recommended; 
the naturalist is not obliged to collect 
the material for a full-dress article 
on any subject: what he sees he 
notes then and there with the keen- 
ness, almost excitement of the moment 
of vision or discovery, and this makes 
A Highland Year a very vivid book. It 
does not, of course, deal solely with 
natural history. There are ghost 
stories in it, glances backward into 
Highland history, glimpses of ‘“‘ things 
seen far away through fissures of the 
clay’’ and anecdotes—one of King 
George V is particularly charming. 

Mr. Tunnicliffe’s book will give 
the artist who wants to draw birds the 
most invaluable advice, but it will 
also teach the would-be naturalist a 
great deal of his craft, delight every 
bird-lover and offer to the designer 
ideal suggestions of pattern and colour. 
There is, for instance, a coloured plate 
of the great crested grebe which no 
skilled embroiderer could well resist 
using as the motif of a panel, so per- 
fectly is the white, black and golden 
bird with its look of some ruffled 
Elizabethan lady, posed against a back- 
ground of blue water and spiry green 
mares’stails. The production of the 
book is worthy of its contents and 
that is very high praise. 
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THE CAR OF DISTINCTION 








on 
" BRIMAR PRESTIGE 
OL 


‘You remember my wireless 
passed out Malcolm ? 
8 Well the engineer fished | 
out a Brimar Valve andit %@ 
matte all the difference!” 
a 





Good listening needs good valves. If 
your set uses Brimar Valves it is giving 
of its best! 


BRIMAR 
VALVES 


STANDARD TELEPHONES AND CABLES LIMITED, FOOTSCRAY. SIDCUP. 
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HT TOP 
hh SHIN 


The odd skirt, this ime in dark*brown in smooth 
cloth with four seams, plus a tomato-coloured 
short-sleeved shirt in fine wool. Harrods 


(Left) The tailor- 

made in linen-like 

rayon, as Meredith 

show it, in chamois 

yellow with navy 

sleeves, bands and 
skirt 


FHOTOGRAPHS : 
ANTHONY 
BUCKLEY 


HIS Summer, apart from lively prints in mixed colours, the general 

basis of our wardrobes is still dark and simple, with colour introduced 

as a vivid flash here and there. Sometimes this second colour, usually 

a bright primary shade, comes as a blouse, sweater or odd jacket. 
Sometimes it breaks out on a plain dark tailored suit or Summer dress as a scarf, 
sash, belt or facings, as tassels, buttons, clips or piping. It can always be changed 
easily so that, though coupons are scarce, ingenuity can bring a little variety 
to our severe garb. 

The many people who invested in a plain jumper suit in wool or rayon 
are adding, now and again, a brightly coloured chiffon pleated or ruffled front; 
or a dickey and collar in crépe or linen—lilac, cherry, violet or periwinkle blue 

that buttons in and shows as a flash at the throat. Some of the suits have a 
band of a second colour added to emphasise the line of the yoke or a diagonal 
fastening. Sometimes the sleeves are in a different colour, so that the dress 
looks like a pinafore; or a vivid shirt in one of the new linen-like rayons is worn 
under a pinafore with only the collar and the sleeves showing. 

The pinafore frocks have a niche all their own in the Summer fashion story. 
They are mostly in grey flannel; in hopsack rayon in deep shades such as chestnut, 
crimson or navy; in suitings, sometimes plain, sometimes pin-striped, usually 
with cross-over tops that show a V of the sweater or blouse. The useful odd Slacks in whipcord, beige or tobacco brown, 4 
skirts are made in the same sort of materials, with tweed added. They are hard-wearing material that tailors well. Harrc-!s 
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MARSHALL @& SNELGROVE - MORSE 


ee SO ome OF ee.s 2 Me Ae RE ££ st FO RS QU A LUT Y 


UNDERWEAR AND 
SLUMBERWEAR 


CONLOWE LIMITED, CONGLETON, CHESHIRE 








LLINERY 


at Marshall’ ar nel grove 
1S different & exclusive 





























BEAUTY SPECIALISTS & 


Modern beauty specialists exercise their art for The quel 


the enhancement of feminine loveliness, but no e 
matter how perfect face and figure, beautiful indians 
clothes are still the first essential. To millions ie 
of women the delightful fabrics made from ees 
Courtaulds rayon are the passport to lovely 

clothes at moderate cost. 
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Three designs on rayon by Ascher :—(Il) A Henry 

Moore design in yellow, pink and green on quaker 

grey. (2) Script in black and white on corn colour. 
(3) Black dumb-bells on a cloudy pink ground 


plain and slightly gored with four seams, as the one we have photo- 
graphed, cut with deep pleats and a high corselet top, or with a 
deep box-pleat front and back and creased seams at the sides. 
The divided skirt has reappeared for holidays and bicyclists. The 
odd skirts, all of them, have a lot of movement as they are made 
for exercise; the tight wrapover skirt is reserved for the town tailor- 
made in suiting with long moulded jacket opening to a long rever. 
A whipcord skirt is very smart, beige, cut with gores so that the 
hem has a definite swing and with a tam to match. Whipcord 
makes also some excellent slacks at Harrods in beige and tobacco 
brown, as well as a suit with long lapels and a single button fastening 
on the waistline. This material is very hard-wearing and chic. 
Another material that is a great favourite and therefore scarce is 
corduroy. 

One of the best outfits, splendid for holidays, is the 
Dorville corduroy skirt with a top cut like a battle dress. This is 
charming in Lincoln green and in russet brown. Another colour 
can be added as a gaudy peasant scarf knotted round the throat 
or hair. 


JUNE 8, 1945 
OME elegant prints were sh 

at a mid-Summer exhibi 
by Ascher who . produces 
printed fabrics for Captain M 
neux. In this exhibition, des 
by Henry Moore, Feliks Topo 
Cecil Beaton were  prir ed 
with great skill so that he 
quality of each artist was fs th- 
fully reproduced through the 
medium of the rayon fa! -ic, 
The artists themselves |! ive 
grasped the fashion angle \ ith 
great success and the comb na- 
tion promises great things for 
the British textile trade. He airy 
Moore uses a bold crayon ine 
for his abstract designs in the 
style known as_ modernistic 
and masses his colours super! ly, 
using unconventional combina- 
tions of pastels. The fine |ine 
of Topolski and his animated 
conversation pieces are as effective used for all-over etclied 
designs on marocains with a sand surface as on the squares tliat 
have furbished our dark suits for the last year. 

Surfaces were matt and most of the fabrics heavy enough to 
be tailored. A new weave showed a slub surface in a finer crépe, 
almost like a slub georgette—arabesques in white covered the 
iris-purple ground. Colours were used with great distinction. A 
banana yellow was displayed effectively both as a ground for lightly 
traced patterns and together with geranium pinks and a bright 
lime green for squares. The series of ‘“‘linen tweeds,” tweed designs 
used on rayon on dusty greys and muted brown grounds, allows 
great scope for accessories and is designed for town suits for Summer. 

The same lively colour tendencies are noticeable among the 
printed button-through frocks that are appearing for mid-Summer. 
Debenham and Freebody are showing them tailored like a grey 
flannel, buttoning down the front, in printed Moygashels. A lemon 
yellow is patterned with white galloping horses; a Persian motif 
used in Persian blue and crimson on a candy-pink and white 
ground. P. JoYcE REYNOLDs. 





(in a closed envelope) must reach 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 8 
“Crossword No. 802, : 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
first post on Thursday, June 14, 1945. 12 

Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


ACROSS. 


CROSSWOR D No. $ (02 1. But her Diary is read outside the provinces 


(10, 4) 
Get Ann inside the bird (6) 
9. The elk that starts by motor (7) 
- Plenty of hullabaloo for this god ! (4) 
13. Carting fur (anagr.) (10) 


Country LIFE, 
London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 





Sintec delightful 
maternity en- 


semble is one of | 
the newest Barri © 
models. The dress 

is in Bermuda blue 

crepe, trimmed 

white with short 

jacket in crepe or 

wool to match. It 

can also be ordered 

in fuchsia crepe 

with plum colour 
collar, cuffs and 

pockets. 


Send 6d. for illustrated 
catalogue of Maternity 
Models. 





15. Debate (5) 
. One can’t easily on the present ration, a 

you won’t find it in the caddy ! (5, 3) 

17. The children’s late newspaper editor (3) 

18. Take pot luck (6, 2) 

. Result of having the cane? (5) 

. Not really unruly associations of journalists 

(5, 5) 

. You'll get it in giving her a bun too (4) 

. Resistance of a sit-down striker (7) 

. Mrs. Glyn’s other name (6) 

. Cutlery of unblemished character? (9, 5 


DOWN, 
. Studious occupation at an urban cent 
Berkshire (7) 
3. V-one, north-east England (4) 
‘I love not man the less, but ——— more 
—Byron 
. Rock on which Sir Ralph the Rover can 
grief (8) 
3. How the singing bird mounted (4, 6) 
. The Happy one, perhaps (5, 7) 
. “Not till the hours of light return 
All we have do we discern.” 
—Matthew Arnold (5 
. Popular smoke-conductors (7, 5) 
. The cap that explodes (10) 
. Is Latin or French confused? (3) 
. Mean lies from Italy ! (8) 
. Given a reason, you will discover their ex 








(5) 


. Having made a sort of stale departure? (- 





Mr., Mrs., etc. 


BA R R || MODELS — 


. It’s scarcely with regrets one sees the birds 





obtainable only at Address 


. A beastly root for the dandelion (4) 





THE WHITE 
HOUSE [TD 
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SOLUTION TO No. 801. Jhe winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of June 1, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Biter bit; 5, Spiced; 9, Lovebird; 10, Robert; 11, 
Agreed to; 12, Oriana; 14, Contradict; 18, Resistance; 22, Healed; 
23, Militant; 24, Visits; 25, Ignoring; 26, Canard; 27, Idleness. DOWN. 
1, Belial; 2, Tavern; 3, Rubber; 4, Irrational; 6, Poor road; 7 ,Clematis; 
8, Detracts; 13, Stockinged; 15, Cry, ‘Havoc!’; 16, Assassin; 17, 
Assertor; 19, Pinole; 20, Marine; 21, Stages. 


The winner of Crossword No. 800 


Mr. A. G. Paddon, 
9, Staneway, 
Ewell, Surrey. 





